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Articte L—THE U. S. SUPREME COURT AND THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States at 
the October term, 1883, adverse to the constitutionality of 
sections one and two of the Civil Rights Act of 1875, while 
quietly acquiesced in by the people in general, has created no 
small agitation among our colored citizens. They have held 
numerous meetings in the larger cities to express their sorrow 
and indignation, and at these meetings have been present many 
of their old-time friends, who were connected with the anti- 
slavery cause. For then, as now, an indignant protest was 
made, in the name of God and humanity, against caste, 
whether in India or America. Some, who were not in that 
renowned conflict, but have come upon the stage in the years 
since the war, have mistakenly said, that the old abolitionists 
warred only for the overthrow of slavery, and that their opin- 
ions and advice on the subject of the rights of the free colored 
people should now have little weight, when uttered against 
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the extreme views which are occasionally presented by colored 
men. But in that conflict caste and slavery were equally 
opposed, on the platform and in the pulpit, by resolutions 
adopted in anti-slavery conventions and by articles in the news- 
papers, through tracts and through books. Especially was 
there a continual quotation of the indignant words of James 
in the second chapter of his epistle, to condemn the unchris- 
tian prejudice against those of African blood, which made dis- 
tinctions insulting to them in the very house of God, and at 
the Lord’s own table! Slavery was at a distance, in the south- 
ern States; but caste was all around them, and they could not 
and did not forbear to rebuke it. The writer may be allowed, 
in illustration, to refer to his own experience on this very 
point. His direct and practical protest against caste began, in 
his college and theological seminary days, at the Presbyterian 
church, in New York city, which he was-acecustomed to attend. 
He often went and sat with the colored people in the seats to 
which they were confined in one end of the gallery, to express 
his sympathy with them, and to rebuke their exclusion from 
other parts of the house. While he was a pastor in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in the year 1847, he learned that no minister in 
the city had exchanged pulpit services with Rev. Dr. Penning- 
ton, of the colored Congregational church—a very black brother, 
as regarded the skin, but who was held in high esteem for his 
modesty and excellent good sense, and on whom, when he 
went abroad to a reform convention in London, the University 
of Gottingen, in Germany, on the recommendation of friends, 
bestowed the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. So the 
writer arranged an exchange with him, and the congregation 
were astonished one Sunday, to see Dr. Pennington’s dark face 
in the pulpit ; a fact which led some of them indignantly to 
leave the house. A little later, in the annual election of Mod- 
erator of the Hartford Central Association of Ministers, he 
voted alone, on the first ballot, for Dr. Pennington; but there 
being no choice, and Dr. Bushnell coming to his aid on the 
second ballot, a majority was induced to vote in Dr. P.’s favor. 
Two young theologues, who appeared before the body at that 
meeting to be licensed to preach, were astounded to have the 
examination conducted, and their licenses finally signed by a 
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black clergyman ; especially as one of them was going to the 
State of Tennessee! And at that very moment Dr. Penning- 
ton was a fugitive slave, having escaped, years before, from 
Maryland. After the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, in 
1850, he was in such fear of detection and recapture that he 
retired to Canada, while one of the writer’s church members 
(John Hooker, Esq.), corresponded with the old master, sue- 
eeeded in purchasing Dr. Pennington for a smali sum (having 
a regular bill of sale made out to John Hooker), and then, 
before executing the paper of freedom, took a walk down Main 
street, in Hartford, for a few minutes, as he said, “just to know 
how it felt to own a Doctor of Divinity!” In those benighted 
days nothing so offended our northern communities as to see 
abolitionists treating colored people as they did white people, 
and insisting that all others should do the same. They looked 
with horror and detestation upon such conduct, and an act 
which now hardly attracts attention or produces a ripple of 
feeling, then aroused a tempest of indignation. This question ~ 
of the rights of the African race, slave or free, is thus a very 
familiar one to the veterans in the anti-slavery war. 

And so it was with intense interest that they learned of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court on the Civil Rights Act, 
and the colored people have their deepest sympathy in a natu- 
ral feeling of alarm, as one of the trusted defences against 
insult and injury is suddenly leveled to the dust. To those of 
African descent it is a matter of personal concern, as it cannot 
be to others. The iron enters into their soul. Nor would it 
be strange or unpardonable if, in the excitement of the hour, 
some of them should, like Job in his agony, exceed the bounds 
of wisdom and of faith. It may not be without reason, then, 
that an old friend of the colored race offers his view of this 
decision so important to the American people. For it is really 
a case of national character, involving the reputation of our 
Supreme Court, and principles of law affecting many other 
interests than those immediately concerned; and it is only as 
it is broadly and calmly viewed that we can reach an intelligent 
and just judgment as to its merits. But before proceeding 
further it may be well to cite the sections declared unconstitu- 
tional. They read as follows: 
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Section 1. That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, facilities and privileges of inns, public conveyances on land or 
water, theatres and other places of public amusement ; subject only to 
the conditions and limitations established by law, and applicable alike 
to citizens of every race and color, regardless of any previous condition 
of servitude. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall violate the foregoing section by 
denying to any citizen, except for reasons by law applicable to citizens 
of every race or color and regardless of any previous condition of servi- 
tude, the full enjoyment of any of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities or privileges in said section enumerated, or by aiding or incit- 
ing such denial, shall for every such offense forfeit and pay the sum of 
five hundred dollars to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered 
in an action of debt, with full costs; and shall also for every such 
offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than five hundred nor more than one thousand 
dollars, or shall be imprisoned not less than thirty days nor more than 
one year, 




















provided certain legal forms are to be observed, which the sec- 





tion proceeds to specify. 
This legislaticn was supposed to be warranted by these words 
of the Amendments to the National Constitution : 











ARTICLE XITII., Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV., Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the Uni- 
ted States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 5. Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 


















Two general aspects of the sabject will consecutively de- 
mand attention, and the two need to be carefully distinguished. 

First, we may consider what view we should take of the 
Supreme Court in connection with its decision as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of this part of the Civil Rights Act. Have we 
cause to assail the motives of that eminent body for its action 
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in this case, or to accuse it of weakness and inconsistency? Its 
decisions are indeed always open to criticism and dissent, 
though for the time being, they are the law of the land. Nor 
does it claim to be infallible, for it reopens subjects for a fresh 
argument, and reverses, if need be, its former decisions. One 
learned in the law may then question the correctness of a de- 
cision of the court, if he sees cause. It should always be 
treated, however, with respect, and its motives should remain 
unimpeached, even if we find ourselves unable to agree with a 
particular conclusion, unless in cases of an extreme character. 
The present writer is not a lawyer and it would ill become him, 
after having read and pondered the full text of the decision 
and the accompanying opinion of the Court, to pronounce 
against its arguments and conclusions on legal grounds. And 
if one takes an outside view of the matter, several things 
seriously impress a candid mind. They are such as these : 

1. The decision was not made by a bare majority of a Court 
whose members were nearly equally divided; it was almost 
unanimous. But one judge of the nine gave a dissenting opin- 
ion. This fact will necessarily have great weight, as tending 
to show that the case was reasonably clear, so as to carry con- 
viction to those who would have been certain to disagree, had 
the question admitted of very much doubt. 

2. The decision was not a party one, nor made by those un- 
friendly to the interests of the colored race, or at a time of 
special prejudice towards them. Something of that kind 
might well be alleged against the Dred Scott decision of the 
Supreme Oourt, in 1856; for that was under the regime of 
slavery, and there was hardly a member of the Court in sym- 
pathy with the anti-slavery movement. But we are now ina 
new era. The moral atmosphere is comparatively clear. The 
current of opinion runs in favor of human rights. The over- 
whelming majority of the Court (eight out of nine judges) 
consists of those whose political affiliations are with the party 
which preserved the Union, abolished slavery, and passed this 
very Civil Rights Bill; and their prepossessions would natu- 
rally have been in its favor, and their sympathies with the 
colored people whom it was intended to protect. It had also, 
in a previous decision, sustained this Act in its application to 
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the composition of juries; because the exclusion of colored 
citizens from juries was by hostile. State legislation, which is 
precisely the thing prohibited by the XIVth Amendment. 
Surely this indicates that the question was considered on its 
merits simply, apart from race-prejudice or political bias. 
Seven of the eight Republican members of the court voted for 
the decision, as well as the Democratic member. No party 
line was drawn. 

3. The decision was solemnly made under oath and the 
pressure of heavy official responsibility, and pertained to the 
honest declaration of a simple matter of fact. It is easy for 
irresponsible spectators to criticise those who act in the neces- 
sury discharge of duty, and to tell of what they would do, in 
a case in which they will never be called to take part. States- 
men are known always to become more cautious and conserva- 
tive, the moment they are clothed with official power, and are 
compelled to assume responsibility. And individuals who give 
advice to others very readily, are slow to decide in their own 
affairs. Now here is a Court, every member of which had 
sworn a solemn oath to decide all cases according to law, and 
to interpret and uphold the Constitution not as it might have 
been, or as some wish it had been, but as it is; and it acted, 
before God and the country, knowing that its responsibility 
was heavy, because the Constitution made its decision final. 
What right, now, has any man to call in question the conscien- 
tiousness of the Court in this particular decision? The one 
dissenting member has been loudly eulogized for following his 
convictions, even though he stood alone. That is well. Give 
him praise. But what proof is there, that the eight did not 
also follow their convictions with fidelity? They were equally 
intelligent, of the same high character, and under the same 
oath. Is the Court so rotten, that eight of the nine members 
are unprincipled? It were as easy to manufacture a slanderous 
aspersion of the one as of the eight, and to say, that he had an 
eye to future political popularity and advancement, and sought, 
as a demagogue, to appear to be the special champion of 
human rights. It may have cost some of the eight a much 
harder struggle to follow convictions of right, and to disap- 
point their colored friends, by a decision against the Civil 
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Rights Act, than it did the one to follow his conviction in its 
favor. It always takes more resolution and moral courage to 
offend friends, than to offend enemies ; and yet an honest man 
will not hesitate to do the former, when duty demands, cost 
what it may of confidence and regard. And apart from the 
injustice of the accusation, let the writer suggest, that it would 
be a very unwise policy for the colored people to persuade 
‘themselves or others, that the Supreme Court was. hostile to 
their race, or even indifferent to their rights. We all need as 
many friends as possible, and it weakens our own confidence, 
as well as our position before others, unduly to magnify the 
number of our supposed enemies. That man feels and is 
strongest, who seems to have a great many friends. And all 
this appears still more plain, when we remember that the re- 
sponsibility of the Court in this case was to decide a question 
of fact, with which feelings of friendship have nothing to do. 
If we asked a carpenter to tell us whether a certain box was 
six feet long and two feet wide, and he applied his rule care- 
fully and pronounced it to be only five feet in length and 
eighteen inches in breadth, it would be simply absurd to be- 
come angry with him, because we were disappointed in the 
result of the measurement, having had the box specially made 
for us, and having set our hearts upon putting into it an arti- 
cle that it would not hold. Men would laugh at us, should we 
accuse him of not being our friend. Friendship could not 
alter the facts in the case. He told us the simple truth. Sim- 
ilarly the Supreme Court has simply a fact to declare. Were 
the XIIIth and XI Vth Amendments to the Constitution long 
enough and broad enough to take in Sections 1 and 2 of the 
Civil Rights Bill? They applied the legal rule of measure- 
ment and said that these amendments were too short and narrow 
for the purpose. If they saw that to be the case, they could 
do no otherwise as honest men than say so; and there is no 
question of friendship involved. A poor widow asks a Bank 
President to give her a little of the abundant bank money, 
that she may pay rent, and buy food, fuel and clothing. 
The Bank President replies, that he has no legal power to use 
the bank funds for charitable purposes; whereupon the indig- 
nant widow charges him with hard-heartedness and enmity, 
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and insists that he ought to have such power, and that it is a 
disgrace that, in such a rich country, the poor are shut out 
from being relieved by the banks! Is she right? Clearly 
not. 

4. A decision of this nature was anticipated by many of 
those who had studied the subject with care, and who were 
warm friends of the African race. Some of them voted 
against the Act, in Congress, because they believed it to exceed 
the power given to Congress by the Constitution ; while others 
voted for it, knowing it was, at least, of doubtful constitution- 
ality, but thinking it might do good, for a time, even should 
it be set aside, at last, by an adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court. Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the land, not only voted against it, but plainly 
warned the colored people, that it would prove a delusive 
trust, as it would surely be declared unconstitutional in its 
application within the States when once a case should reach 
the Supreme Court. ‘The same position was taken by the 
NV. ¥. Independent, as soon as the Act passed ; and yet that 
influential paper has been doing battle for the colored people 
for thirty-five years, and is especially pronounced against all 
forms of caste. Surely, when some of the best friends of the 
Negro have thus, on legal grounds, expected this decision as 
the only one possible, it ill becomes any one to assail the integ- 
rity, or ridicule the supposed weakness of the highest judicial 
body in the nation, which has rendered it. 

5. It is a somewhat curious fact, that this decision is made 
upon principles of constitutional interpretation which used to 
be affirmed by anti-slavery statesmen, and denied by the pro- 
slavery politicians and by the Supreme Court as it was, when 
controlled by the slave-power. It is this fact which enables 
the assailants of the Court to make it appear inconsistent in its 
present utterance. But it is the commendable inconsistency 
of abandoning a false and dangerous principle of interpreta- 
tion, which had been repeatedly used of old by the Supreme 
Court, by inferior courts and by legislators, to strain the Con- 
stitution into an unwarranted exercise of power in behalf of 
slavery. It was a dangerous two-edged tool, which cut in 
harmful as often as in useful directions. The writer confesses 
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to a certain natural satisfaction, that the Supreme Court has 
been converted, even at this late day, to the very principle 
upon which others and himself used, in the year 1850 and 
subsequently, to oppose the constitutionality of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. We then contended that Congress had no power 
to legislate upon any subject not referred to its legislative juris- 
diction by the Constitution ; and that while the 4th Article of 
the Constitution forbade indeed the several States to set free 
fugitives who “ owed service,” it gave to Congress no power 
whatever to make laws upon the subject, but left the matter 
wholly to the States. Many of the Northern States, on this 
very ground, passed laws, known as “ Personal Liberty Bills,” 
to protect colored citizens who might be unjustly claimed as 
fugitive slaves. But the pro-slavery Federal courts of that day 
refused to adopt that safe principle, which vindicated genuine 
State-rights—although the Southern politicians were always 
harping on State-rights—and they adopted the latitudinarian 
principle, that, without a direct grant of power, Congress 
might legislate about anything which the Constitution men- 
tioned only negatively in the way of laying restrictions on the 
States. The Civil Rights Bill was unfortunately based on 
that same dangerous principle; which, if used to accomplish a 
good thing to-day, might be used for most pernicious purposes 
to-morrow, and might even work a total subversion of one of 
the chief and most valued characteristics of our American 
nationality, to wit: the division of power between the States 
and the Federal Government, and the strict limitation of the 
latter. For the Fourteenth Amendment, which was relied on 
to sanction the legislation of Congress in the Civil Rights Act 
is so broad in the subjects to which it refers, that if its mere 
prohibition to the States of abuses sanctioned by State law, 
is authority for Congress to legislate directly for individual 
and corporate action unauthorized by State law, there is scarcely 
a subject on which Congress may not interfere, and State 
rights will be quite swept away. Its language is: “ No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
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jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” Now if Con- 
gress may claim, under this Amendment, a right directly to 
legislate upon the unauthorized action of private parties on all 
the subjects related to the protection of citizens against injus- 
tice touching any question of life, liberty, and property, and 
the equal bearing of laws upon all persons and classes, what 
matter of State legislation would be left? Does not almost 
every offence committed in a State infringe justice as regards 
life, or liberty, or property, or the equal protection of the 
laws? State legislation would become superfluous, if not in- 
valid, and State rights would cease to exist, under such an in- 
terpretation, although Article [IX says: “The enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people ;” while Arti- 
cle X. declares: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” <A 
thoughtful man can hardly say that he regrets the return of 
the Supreme Court to the strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion from which it ought never to have departed ; even though 
at times it may deprive Congress of the power to do very de- 
sirable things. This will be more than balanced by its depriv- 
ing Congress of an unlimited power to intermeddle with State 
concerns, and to convert our Union into a great centralized 
authority, contrary to the whole theory of our government, 
and to the only method by which such an immense territory 
ean be held in a national unity. Hence the ground would 
seem to be wisely taken by the Supreme Court, in this decision : 

The XIVth Amendment is prohibitory upon the States only, and the 
legislation authorized to be adopted by Congress for enforcing it, is not 
direct legislation on the matters respecting which the States are pro- 
hibited from making or enforcing certain laws, or doing certain acts, 


but is corrective legislation, such as may be necessary or proper for 
counteracting and redressing the effect of such laws or acts. 


6.. It is further to be considered that this decision has not a 
word against the equal rights of colored people, but simply 
remands them to the same legal protection as that upon which 
the whites rely. Every citizen, white or black, it has been 
said, owes allegiance, and has in turn a right to protection. 
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True; but our peculiar form of government divides the respon- 
sibility of furnishing the protection. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the Territories, on the high seas, and in foreign 
lands, the Federal Government undertakes the protection ; 
while within the several States, it is assamed by each of them 
respectively. A white man has no other protection in a State 
than State law. If he and a railway conductor fall into a 
quarrel, and the conductor wrongfully puts him off the car (as 
is often done) his redress is to sue the company under the com- 
mon law, or the statute law of the State. If he is a Jew, and 
the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga refuses on that account to 
receive him, his remedy, if he seeks one, must be a simple 
action under State law. Congress does nothing to protect him. 
Nay, further, there is no law of Congress, and there could be 
none constitutionally, to prevent the murder of a citizen within 
a State. The protection even of life is left by the Constitution 
to be furnished by each State to all who may be within its 
bounds. Now this decision of the Supreme Court does not 
deny or question a single right of a colored man; but it says 
that the special kind of Federal protection sought to be thrown 
around him by Congress, in Sections 1 and 2 of the Civil 
Rights Act, was, however well meant, in excess of the power 
of Congress; and that the colored man in a State must fall 
back, as does the white man, on the protection of that State ; 
which, as a citizen, he has a plain right to demand. 

7. Once more, the decision has valuable positive features in 
reference to the preservation of the equal rights of the colored 
race. Let us notice four. (1.) It declares that should any State 
venture to pass laws infringing the equal civil rights of the 
negro, then Congress would have a right to legislate on the 
subject. The language of the opinion of the Court is: “If the 
[State] laws themselves make any unjust discriminations amen- 
able to the prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment, Con- 
gress has full power to afford a remedy under that amendment 
and in accordance with it.” The effect of this is to prevent — 
any person or corporation from taking shelter under a State 
law, when maltreating a colored man. No such law can be 
passed and stand. The wrongdoer will thus be left as an 
offender without the protection of State law, and subject to the 
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result of a civil suit. Furthermore, it is noticeable that the 
good will of the Court toward the colored race, and its anxiety 
to protect their rights has even led it at this point to strain to 
the utmost the meaning of the word “law” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment; so that the prohibition to the States, and the 
opportunity for Congressional legislation, shall extend not only 
to formal laws on the statute book against negro rights, but to 
executive and judicial acts and customs having the force of 
law. The formal decision specifies “ making or enforcing cer- 
tain laws. or doing certain acts,” while Justice Bradley, in the 
accompanying official opinion of the Court, says that the Four- 
teenth Amendment “authorizes Congress” “to provide modes 
of redress against the operation of State laws, and the action of 
State officers, evecutive or judicial, where these are subversive 
of the fundamental rights specified in the amendments.” Again 
he says: “ Until some State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been taken adverse to 
the rights of citizens sought to be protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, no legislation of the United States under said 
amendment, nor any proceeding under such legislation can be 
called into activity.” And in referring to what had been cited 
as analogous badges of servitude under serfdom, and which 
necessarily fell with serfdom, the opinion says: “ But these 
were servitudes imposed by the old law, or by long custom 
which had the force of law, exacted of one man from another 
without the latter’s consent,” and it declares that such servi- 
tudes so exacted would come under the amendment. 

(2.) The decision re-affirms the validity of the Civil Rights 
Act in the fourth section, which secures in the States equality 
to colored men in the composition of juries, because the en- 
croachment on their rights in this respect took the form of 
hostile State legislation, and therefore came under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This maintains a great safeguard of the 
colored citizen in all cases which arise before the courts. 

(3.) It also asserts that the judgment given has no reference 
to the constitutionality of the Civil Rights Act in its applica- 
tion to the District of Columbia and the national territories, 
where the Constitution gives Congress full powers; this ques- 
tion not having been raised before the court. There have been 
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repeated outrages on colored persons in the District, and in 
the territories, by the refusal of hotels and restaurants to enter- 
tain them ; and as the arguments used by the Court could not 
apply there, it is reasonably certain that in such cases they have 
a legal redress, under the Civil Rights Act. The moral effect 
of this fact, if it hold good, will be of great importance, as will 
also be its direct practical bearing, speaking as it does in the 
name of the nation. For many railroad routes begin in the Dis- 
trict, or in the Territories, and run into the adjoining States ; 
and others, which come from States, run into the District, or 
into a Territory. It will be very difficult in such cases for the 
railroads to have two systems of passenger arrangements, one 
based on caste and the other on equality, to apply in turn, as 
the cars change from one part of the route to the other. To 
avoid confusion and infringement of the law, they will natu- 
rally and necessarily apply to the whole route, especially in 
through-cars, the principle of equality required by law in the 
part of the route which lies in the District or in a Territory. 

(4.) The decision shows its good will toward the colored race 
by giving a significant hint of a possible general Civil Rights 
Act, which might have force under another and for this pur- 
pose hitherto unused provision of the Constitution, to wit: 
the 3d clause of Section viii. of Article L., which gives to Con- 
gress power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.” The sixth point of the formal 
decision reads: “ Nor is it decided whether Congress under the 
commercial power may, or may not, pass a law securing to all 
persons equal accommodations on lines of public conveyance 
between two or more States.” ‘Chis in form is non-committal, 
as no case had been presented under that power; but that the 
idea should be mentioned by the Court is not witheat weighty 
significance. It looks much as if the Court wante% to suggest 
that Congress should try another road to reach the same desti- 
nation. 

But turning now from the Supreme Court, let us briefly 
consider, secondly, the situation in which the decision leaves 
the colored race, and the action which becomes therewpon 
appropriate. The loud and general wail of lamentation and 
the outcry of indignation against the Court which went up 
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from the colored people, when the decision was first announced, 
were natural; but it would have been better if some of their 
superserviceable and impetuous friends, both white and colored, 
who are fond of assuming to be the peculiar advocates and 
guardians of their rights, had not encouraged the feeling and 
the expression. It is always well to keep cool, if one wants a 
safe judgment. To fly off the handle, in a passion, never 
mends matters. Sober, second thought has prevented many a 
grave mistake, and it is not always wise to rush after the poli- 
ticians, white or colored, before whose imaginations possible 
nominations loom up in the future, and whose personal ambi- 
tions are served by loudly expressed sympathy with alleged 
wrongs, and by being brought forward as the representative 
men of their race. Lately a very intelligent colored man said : 
“The misfortune of the colored people is, that they have not 
now in the country a single leader whom they dare to trust.” 
It is well to remember how the cunning Absalom spoke to the 
common people, when he wanted to become king: “ Absalom 
said, moreover, ‘Oh, that I were made judge in the land, that 
every man who hath any suit or cause might come unto me 
and I would do him justice.’ And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh to him to do him obeisance, he put forth his 
hand and took him and kissed him.” 

Sometimes a panic takes place in an army from an exaggera- 
tion of danger. Let us allow the smoke of battle to clear 
away a little, and possibly there may not be so many dead and 
wounded men as we have supposed. There may be at first a 
few evil effects from this decision. The enemies of the negro 
race naturally received it with a shout of exultation, and the 
southern newspapers issued extras to communicate the welcome 
news. But that does not prove much. “The triumphing of 
the wicked will be short.” The longer they study the decision 
the less comfort will they be able to extract from it. No 
State which now does justice to the negro will change for the 
worse, while others will steadily improve. The eight years 
since the passage of the Civil Rights Act have not left the col- 
ored people where that Act found them. There has been a 
marked advance in their intelligence, and in public opinion 
relative to their capacity and their rights, as also in the favor 
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with which both of the political parties begin to regard them. 
-They are not to be any longer the helpless victims of outrage, 
at the North or at the South. They are to be recognized as 
equal citizens with all others. They have now reached a stage 
where special legislation for them in particular will daily be- 
come less necessary and less desirable. There is great force in 
the official words of Justice Bradley, as the organ of the Court, 
on this very point. He says: “ When a man has emerged 
from slavery and by the aid of beneficent legislation has shaken 
off the irreparable concomitants of that state, there must be 
some stage in the progress of his elevation, when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the special favorite of 
the laws, and when his rights as a citizen or a man are to be 
protected in the ordinary modes by which other men’s rights 
are protected.” This idea is really the key-note to which the 
public, of whatever race, is to adjust itself, and to which it will 
adjust itself. All talk about another amendment to the Con- 
stitution, or a new Supreme Court, is useless and unwise. It is 
based on too gloomy a view of the situation; it diverts atten- 
tion from other and practical measures ; and it has a savor of 
wild and unjust exasperation. Let us augur hopefully while 
we act earnestly and effectively. Several things may wisely be 
done. 

1. Full use should be made of the Civil Rights Act, when- 
ever a case of injustice because of race occurs in the District of 
Columbia or in the Territories. The practice of private per- 
sons and of corporations in such localities must be made to 
correspond with the demands of the law, and every infraction 
should be taken up promptly and prosecuted. And it would 
be well for the colored people to make common cause in this 
matter and have an organization to take charge of every case 
which may arise ; so that the poverty and obscurity of the suf- 
ferer may not prevent the execution of the law. As the dis- 
trict contains the national capital, and as the territories are 
numerous, populous and extensive, the moral effect of such 
enforcement of the law will be widely felt in the States. 

2. In the States there must be a steady agitation of the sub- 
ject in the newspapers, in conventions, in political organiza- 
tions, and where necessary, at the polls, together with a resort 
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to the Courts under the general provisions of law which pro- 
tect all citizens. The opinion of the Supreme “‘ourt says: 
“Tnn-keepers and public carriers, by the law of all the States, 
so far as we are aware, are bound to the extent of their facili- 
ties, to furnish proper accommodations to all unobjectionable 
persons who in good faith apply for them.” This being so, let 
colored men make use of their rights thus affirmed, and carry 
cases of complaint to the courts of every State, till their 
equality with others before the law shall be everywhere judi- 
cially recognized and established. It may be urged, that 
though the general provisions of State law may be sufficient, 
and though the State judges may so declare, yet the juries will 
fail to convict the individual offenders. That may often be; 
but the misfortune is not at all peculiar to this class of cases. 
It is very difficult in many communities, North, South, East, 
and West, to secure juries that will convict offenders in liquor 
cases, to say nothing of gambling cases, and murder cases, and 
“ Star Route” cases, defended by shrewd and eloquent lawyers, 
who can make criminals appear innocent, and a pure court 
appear corrupt! But after all, the prospect of success was no 
better in the same States under the Civil Rights Act; for 
juries to convict were equally necessary under it, and there- 
fore it was largely a dead letter in certain sections. The mat- 
ter can be no worse now, and a persistent appeal to the courts, 
with a healthful general agitation, will secure convictions. 
There is some ground for thinking that this decision of the 
Supreme Court, by removing that compulsory action of the 
Federal Government which so sorely offended State pride and 
a sense of State rights will facilitate a healthful State action, 
legislative and judicial. Men will often do voluntarily what 
they refuse to do under unjust compulsion. Thus the Atlanta, 
Ga., Constitution, after this decision had been rendered, said : 

It now behooves the South to show that she is capable of doing the 
Negro justice without fear of impending statutes. The grand oppor- 
tunity is now afforded the South to show, that she is as magnanimous as 
she has proved herself to be courageous. She will demonstrate, that 
while she could never have been driven by duress into doing what was 
clearly wrong, the removal of restraint will not tempt her into doing 
anything which is less than right. 
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And Governor Brown, of that State, has expressed himself 
to the same effect; though he favors separate yet equally good 
accommodations in rail cars—a plan which will not be found 
to work. The colored people must appeal, by oral discussion, 
by the press, and at the polls, to this better feeling in both 
parties, especially as both have put themselves on record in 
political conventions as favoring the equal civil rights of all 
races and colors. And if outrages by individuals and corpora- 
tions shall still occur, and be found without redress, so that 
special statute legislation shall be needed in the States, then 
the colored people and their white friends must demand it, 
and must steadily enforce the demand at the polls. A million 
colored votes, distributed through the States, in many of which 
parties are nearly balanced, and in all of which they are loosely 
compacted and are threatened with disintegration, will not 
long be unheeded. For the words of the poet to oppressors 
were never more true: 


There is a weapon firmer set, . And stronger than the bayonet ; 
A weapon which comes down as still As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will, As lightning does the will of God ; 


And from its force, nor bars nor locks Will shield you : ’tis the ballot-box ! 


3. It may not be amiss to take the hint given by the Su- 
preme Court, and call upon Congress to pass a new Civil 
Rights Act, to apply in cases of unjust State action of any 
kind ; and also under its undoubted power to regulate commerce 
between the States, to pass an Act securing equal accommoda- 
tions on all public conveyances which run between two or 
more States, and if may be in all hotels for travelers having 
occasion to pass from State to State. This wili afford a further 
test of the degree of legal protection which can be obtained 
for the colored race in this land of boasted freedom. It will 
also show, in the congressional debates and votes, what parties 
and what individuals are the sincere friends of the Negro, 
and believe in equal rights. Some men, no doubt, are tired, 
at the North and at the South, of the negro-question in religion 
and polities. They have said so, to our certain knowledge, for 
at least thirty years; and that has given them time to become 
very tired. But they cannot be accommodated by its with- 
drawal, till full justice is done. Payment by installments is 

VOL. VII. 2 
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always a slow process. No question is settled, till it is settled 
right. Past experience might have taught the American people 
that lesson. The late war wrote it out in letters of fire! Provi- 
dence ever finds some way to revive agitation, till the truth is 
vindicated. 

Meanwhile, let our colored friends hope on, pray on, and 
labor on; not relying too much on political action, as a cure-all 
of evil, but seeking to rectify public sentiments, and remem- 
bering that their own progress in education, wealth, morals, and 
religion will have the most important part to play in overcom- 
ing the cruel prejudice of which they complain. It came in 
with the degradation of slavery, and it will eventually go out 
with the elevation of liberty. The higher they shall rise intel- 
lectually and morally, the more complete their divorce from 
whiskey and tobacco, from dirt and ignorance, the more ab- 
surd, undemocratic, and unchristian will caste appear, and the 
more numerously will white friends rally to their aid. Let 
us begin with the Christian church, appealing to conscience, 
and solemnly demanding, in the name of the Lord Jesus, as 
James did in the early days, in behalf of the poor, that no dis- 
tinction of race and color shall be recognized in the sanctuary, 
where the words of Solomon surely should apply : “ The rich 
and the poor meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them 
all; and where should be a living exemplification of the doc- 
trine of Paul, who said: “ Where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” And then let 
us transfer the same argument to the civil State, and hold up 
to scorn and shame the idea, that any citizen, of whatever 
race and however personally obscure, should be denied protec- 
tion from insult and outrage in any part of the country; 
whether the fault be in the absence of needed law or in a 
failure to enforce it. The cause is that of universal and im- 
partial liberty, of pure, unadulterated Christianity, and in the 
end it must triumph. Let no man lose faith in God, truth, 
and righteousness, in republican government, and the church of 
Christ, because of temporary evils. There may be an occa- 
sional backward eddy along the banks, but the main stream 
rolls steadily onward to the ocean. Men will finally see the 
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absurdity and wickedness of caste, and withdraw from it all 
real or seeming support of Church and State. Till that day 
come, we must wage an unceasing warfare against it, avoiding 
wrath and hatred, uncharitableness and senseless clamor, and 
keeping in sympathy with God. Assaid Whittier, years since : 

So let it be! In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight ; 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 


We grasp the weapons He has given— 
The Light, the Truth, the Love of Heaven. 





















Articte Il.—THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION. 


THERE is an old irrational feud between the human heart 
and intellect. One form of it appears in the jealousies and an- 
tagonisms of religion and learning. Such conflict ought to be 
impossible where there is a worthy estimate of man. What 
man is determines the problem of his training. The capacity 
of his being is the measure of his becoming. A worthy idea of 
his person, place, use, and destination pledges a broad concep- 
tion of his education. Education is nothing less than the de- 
velopment and training of all the potencies that have been 
lodged in man. It concerns itself with the full contents of his 
being and with all bis possibilities. The claims of education 
are precisely the claims of manhood. If the ideal of manhood 
be low the product of training will be meagre and inadequate. 
The claims of religion upon education are precisely the claims 
of a complete manhood. Ifa man is worth educating at all he 
is worth educating roundly asa man. If the capacity of reli- 
gion belongs to his manhood it is a crime against that manhood 
to ignore its rights or cripple its possibilities. It must be ac- 
knowledged that religion, in some form, has always been an 
immense power in the history of the human race. It has always 
been in fact the dominant power. Nor is it likely that it will 
cease to be in any most advanced period of the future. So 
long as man is forced by the necessities of his own being to 
recognize a power which is other and more than himself and 
other and more than the universe in which he lives, so long 
religion will hold its supremacy, and this supremacy will be 
hardly the less apparent in whatever effort to suppress, pervert 
or limit its claims. No healthy growth can ever ignore it or 
pervert it or crowd it into a place of subordination or insignifi- 
cance. This meagre world-power can never successfully dis- 
place that which represents what lies beyond the world. It is 
too real and too essential. The religious seems to be the prim- 
itive consciousness of the race. The limit of primitive history 
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and tradition is primeval religion. Beyond this we have noth- 
ing but speculation. It may be that we do not know prehis- 
toric or pre-traditional man. But primitive man so far as we 
know him feels the invisible long before he understands much 
of the visible. There is a something in him that pushes him 
into the presence of a power behind the Universé, before the 
intellect has fairly grappled with the problem of such a power. 
The problem of origin and destination is summarily solved 
before the mind has had time to fairly comprehend the elements 
of the problem. Man does not attain to the idea of God by 
the action of the powers of nature upon his creative imagina- 
tion. It is not the product of experience, meditation, teaching 
or even revelation simply. There were nothing to educate or 
cultivate ‘if there were not already presupposed an original 
God-consciousness as its practical basis and condition.” A 
higher world and a higher power thrust themselves into the 
forefront of all our investigation of this lower world and all 
lower orders of existence. Mythology antedates history, and 
mythology is “religion gone mad.” Religion is before philoso- 
phy or science or whatever highest product of the human intel- 
lect. Men begin to reflect, and generate philosophy, to investi- 
gate and generate science, to recollect and produce history, to 
utter their thoughts and produce literature, to give expression 
to feeling and the sense of beauty in the forms of imagination 
and produce poetry and art. But already they have begun to 
fee], in dim, vague fashion, the reality of an invisible realm 
and the presence of invisible personalities and powers, which 
they do not profess to understand and already religion is born. 
And they have presentiment of the invisible powers before 
they have understanding of them. Religion is before theology. 
All earliest attempts, so far as we know them, in science, phi- 
losophy, history, literature, poetry or art, are religious, and this 
because man can not crowd back from his highest and noblest 
activities the realm of the unseen and unknown that lies be- 
yond the borders of the Universe. Before this earthly exist- 
ence there stretches an ocean at whose shores man stands long- 
ingly. While he is thinking and speculating upon the origin 
of things he finds already within him the necessity to try the 
vastness of the ocean that lies before him and bring back some 
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report. Indeed there comes a report out of the great deep even 
before he has sought to launch. What we know of the invisi- 
ble is given as revelation. And yet too, religion and theology 
are the necessity of the soul’s outreach and striving to know 
what lies beyond. We are forever mingling these two realms. 
It is the vital force of a nature that has capacity for religion 
that effects this. Existence begins in religion, and it must end 
with it. It begins in the simplicities of undeveloped and un- 
trained manhood. It must end in the complexity and complete- 
ness of the perfect man. It begins as a crude, confused pro- 
duct of nature perverted by finiteness and sin. It must end as 
the consummate product of a divine and human effort. It be- 
gins with spontaneity, it must end with conscious freedom and 
virtue. It begins ina garden. It must end inacity. Eden 
and the New Jerusalem! Here is religion without and religion 
with the developed contents of manhood. But always religion. 
If the Bible had intended to give a philosophical rather than a 
religiously historical and prophetic statement of the beginnings 
and endings of religion in the history of humanity, it could not 
have done it more successfully. Here we find the religious as 
the earliest historic consciousness. Man walks as a child with 
God. Without training he is not without religion. And in 
the consummation we behold still the dominance of religion. 
Intellect and power, art and achievement bring their glory and 
honor into the City of God, where religion is enthroned in all 
its fullness and majesty of power. The New Jerusalem is a 
city with all the splendors of decoration, but it is the city of 
God. Religion must crown as well as begin the history of the 
race. Man must be trained to the utmost of his capacity—and 
that means that he must be trained religiously. Education can 
never suppress nor displace religion. It can only pervert it, 
and in doing so perverts itself. Its highest aim is to develop 
religion into fullness of significance and power. 

The end of history is the kingdom of God. Religion has 
often been a blind, dark power, but always a power, and one 
whose greatness might easily suggest that it will not take care 
of itself; will not take itself out of the way; cannot be ex- 
plained out of existence; cannot be trained into permanent 
silence; will not be ignored, and cannot be majestically put to 
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confusion by the power of intellectual arrogance. If religion 
were only a codrdinate factor in our education it would demand 
all that any other factor demands, for its rights are as great, and 
an education that would crowd it out of recognition would 
only be a garbled and false and so a dangerous education. 
Even those who allow it no higher dignity or significance than 
belongs to a product of feeling and imagination clearly see this. 
But if religion represents the realm of the absolute, and is the 
central and imperative power in man, the case is other and 
more. Reiigion does not come into man’s consciousness sim- 
ply as a product of his thought. It is not a product of the 
intellectual activity in its speculation upon the origin of all 
things, as Rationalism claims. It is not a theoretic, but a 
practical power. It is more than knowledge of the infinite. 
It is knowledge realized as obligation. In religion we do not 
find man exacted upon by the powers and mysteries of the 
universe over against which he stands in his weakness and ig- 
norance and dependence. Nor do we find him exacting upon 
himself in his isolation and centrality and supremacy. Nor do 
we find one department of his being exacting upon another. 
We find the whole man subject to an authority without him. 
Nor yet is religion wholly in the conscience, as moralism holds. 
It is not in the feeling alone, as mysticism holds. Nor is it in 
the esthetic faculty. Nor in the will alone. Religion is re- 
alized only as the ‘“ unity of the soul revealed in feeling, willing, 
and knowing,” and that soul in its unity becomes the organ of 
the revealing activity of God. Religion, therefore, as an au- 
thority from the realm of the absolute claims the whole man, 
It is the “surrender of man to God in the thought of what is 
true, in the will for what is good, in the feeling of blessedness, 
as an immediate life from faith, in which man brings his life to 
God in order to receive true life from God.” Religion, then, is 
the root of manhood, as well as its crown, and all rational and 
systematic development must proceed from this center. A 
something there must be in man which is to "him what life is 
in the development of organism. This somewhat is the reli- 
gious factor in him. Only as religion finds place in the growth 
and development of manhood do we attain to symmetry and 
completeness. 
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’ 

But religion not only furnishes material to be educated, it 
also furnishes material which educates. It not only demands 
a place, and a commanding place, in every comprehensive edu- 
cational product, it also provides that which aids in the devel- 
opment of that product. Whatever educates, whatever 
quickens, develops and trains the elements of manhood, is the 
material of education. Every capacity as it develops itself 
yields a product which in turn becomes an agency not only for 
the still larger development of that particular capacity but for 
the development of many others besides. The linguistic and 
mathematical capacities have furnished a vast store of material 
for the further development of these capacities, and the same is 
true of all others. But it is more to the purpose that they 
have all furnished large material for general education, and the 
worth, by the larger estimate, of any particular educational 
product is not simply in what it does for the capacity to which 
it corresponds, but in what it does for the broader and com- 
pleter education of men. We do not study languages and 
mathematics solely with reference to the attainment of a special 
linguistic and mathematical skill. They are necessary to any 
broad and thorough education. Religion also yields material 
for its own fuller and completer development and culture. 
Religion as an historic product is always necessary to the 
training and culture of the religious capacities. Without it the 
capacity for religion would deteriorate. But we claim for reli- 
gion a larger place than this in the education of men, and the 
claim we make also illustrates its supremacy. Religion has 
furnished a vast amount of material for general education. 
No one capacity has contributed so much to the general eleva- 
tion of man. No single department of learning has the educa- 
tional record that religion has. It has made an impression 
upon every department of human activity. It has colored the 
world’s thinking and influenced the world’s training as no 
other power has or can. Often, no doubt, a bad discoloration 
and perversion. * But this, not because it had no legitimate 
place in the direction of human developr.ent, but only because 
it was itself a perverted religion. A revival of religion has 
often proved itself necessary to a revival of learning. The 
best trained races are the religious races. The experience of 
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the power of religion quickens and expands the intellectual 
faculties. Dealing with the loftiest themes it furnishes mate- 
rial for the most eager striving of all the powers of the soul. 
He who should undertake to eliminate the products of the re- 
ligious activity from the material of education would find how 
vast is its range and how vital its energy. No education of any 
sort is possible independently of the operation of certain funda- 
mental energies of manhood which rightly interpreted have a 
religious significance, and which exist because man is a reli- 
gious being. 

All human development is conditioned by the activities of 
faith. We rest implicitly on certain first things that are given 
as the condition of all reliable knowledge, and these postulates 
of knowledge when rationally interpreted are found to have a 
religious significance, are found to refer themselves back to 
somewhat that lies outside the subject and outside the visi- 
ble universe, and exist only because they run back and bed 
themselves in the religious nature of man, or that in him by 
which he attaches himself to a power beyond the universe. 
Faith in any form or relation is the gift of God to the nature 
He made dependent on Him. A religious significance must 
be found also in the outgoing of the energies of manhood that 
finds place in the processes of education. We are full of ener- 
gies that are pressing with more or less of definiteness, although 
in large measure without conscious recognition towards some 
goal. They have a teleological significance. This significance 
is recognized in the necessity of man to seek after complete- 
ness, and it has more than an ethical meaning. It has its root 
in the religious nature, it bespeaks a beyond as the goal of 
man’s perfection, and it implies a background of divine energy 
and intelligence. So also is it true that in the processes of 
education the action of conscience is necessary, and conscience 
must ever remain an enigma unless there be found in it a 
religious significance and the implication of a religious relation. 
Enter any department of activity that furnishes material for 
the higher culture of men, and note how large a place religion 
finds in it. Poetry for example, has always found its high- 
est inspirations in religion. The domain of religion is its 
choicest foraging ground. The greatest poems of any age or 
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race are religious. We can afford to lose the poems that are 
earth-born, but the world were poor indeed without these pro- 
ducts of a heavenly inspiration. The supernatural is neces- 
sary to the grandest emotions and imaginings of the human 
soul. The poet is the seer of more than earthly vision. Pa- 
ganism crowns him priest of the gods, and Revelation recog- 
nizes him as the prophet of Jehovah. Men are already specu- 
lating as to the probable result, in the domain of imagination, 
of the decay of religion. As well speculate with respect to the 
flight of the eagle whose wings are clipped and from whose 
gaze the heavens are withdrawn. The best art touches the do- 
main of religion, it finds there its choicest material and its 
strongest incentive. It is not its highest vocation to train the 
eye or cultivate the taste, but to nurture the higher capacities 
of the soul. It is not to reproduce material forms with me- 
chanical correctness, but to embody ideas that are furnished 
from the higher realms of thought and feeling. That art 
which has had the mightiest influence in human life, has 
brought its creations from the realm of the invisible. Chris- 
tianity has produced the highest art of all time, and it is this 
Christian art which in turn has educated Christendom. 
Religion finds place in philosophy. A true science of man 
will contemplate him not as a fragment, but in his totality. No 
man takes correct account of himself or adequately understands 
himself, who does not know himself in his relations. No man 
can be understood in his isolation. The phenomena of con- 
sciousness contain religion. There is given freedom and law, 
duty and authority in the very idea of man. What can we 
know of him apart from that which is highest in him? A psy- 
chology is impossible without ethics, and ethics contain still 
insolvent enigmas without religion. To know the ground and 
law of duty is with Kant to know man, and the problem is still 
unsolved till he finds God. The larger and more important 
contents of consciousness are moral and religious. They are 
material for philosophic investigation and they furnish material 
which philosophy, as a product of kuman effort, uses in the 
work of education. Philosophy must of necessity concern it- 
self with the same questions as religion and theology. What 
can a man know about himself who never raises the question of 
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his source and destination? What can he know about himself 
without understanding the nature and function of conscience, 
without some worthy conception of law and obligation and 
right, without some explanation of the unsatisfied longings and 
strivings of his being after an unattained ideal ? 

The different departments of social science touch upon the 
domain of religion. The epidemic of shallowness in political 
philosophy is passing away. It is recognized that the social 
sciences must deal with profounder than merely material ques- 
tions, and that to have a rational, they must have a moral and 
even religious basis. Men cannot adequately apprehend their 
social relations without knowing something of what lies back of 
them. What is the genesis of government and what its 
sanction? Is it grounded in man’s lower or in his higher na- 
ture? Is it wholly a product of man in his independence and 
isolation from a higher power, or does there appear in the very 
authority and majesty with which men invest it the presence 
of a higher power? Is government grounded in right, and 
does it strive to express and realize that right? And what 
is the ground and source of that right? What is the basis 
of obligation, what the source of authority, what the na- 
ture and sanction of punishment? These are questions which 
men are obliged to deal with. While men are discussing ques- 
tions of prudence, questions of right thrust themselves into their 
faces; while they talk of privileges, questions of authority come 
to the front. These are the questions, questions that touch the 
domain of ethics and religion, that have shaken the very order 
of social life. Those who have supposed themselves to have 
gotten rid of these troublesome questions in their apotheosis of 
secularism, have found themselves thrust back into the domain 
of morality and religion. The political science which is to-day 
exerting the most commanding influence, cuts off secularism 
by the roots and takes us back into the realm of a divine 
authority, and finds there the ground of human authority. 

Material science, too, cannot evade the realm of religion. 
This is seen in the very effort to avoid it. The problems 
which men try to work out of sight disclose themselves in the 
very effort. Science walks leisurely about the universe and 
seeks to understand it in its processes. And, long before it has 
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completed its circuit and brought back its report, religion has 
been beneath the surface and brought back its report with re- 
spect to its source and goal. Science must confront the same 
problem with which religion has dealt and evades it only by 
consenting or resolving to be unreligious, that is by allowing 
itself to be mutilated. It is only by a suppression or an affec- 
tation of indifference to the testimony of religion that science 
shuts it away from the results of its investigation. While sci- 
ence is at its investigation philosophy interposes itself. Not 
only the question of fact and law but of source and object 
presses for solution, and it is only by ignoring or affecting to 
ignore the claims of philosophy and going into the affectation 
of mental paralysis that science can avoid dealing with these 
momentous questions. The very effort to avoid them demon- 
strates that they should find place in rational science. Science 
will only then become most truly rational and will realize its 
largest and best work in the education of men when it takes 
into court the witness of religious philosophy. 

It is still further to be considered that religion furnishes the 
best ideal of education. Not only the material but the pat- 
tern. A man in his becoming is as his ideal. Education is 
the work of training men after some standard. The worth of 
the education is the worth of the standard. The ideal of man- 
hood is the ideal of education. Independently of religion 
education has never succeeded in fashioning for itself the best 
standards. The human intellect has proved itself incompetent 
to grapple with the grave question of the reconstruction of 
manhood. Of course historic religion has not always furnished 
the best ideals of manhood. Its ideals have often been carica- 
tures. But religion has led the way. Somehow the pattern 
man has been lost to the race, men may differ in their explana- 
tion of the fact, but they agree in the fact. Men saw no per- 
fect sample of their kind. They even lost a worthy idea of 
manhood. The evil that perverts character perverts also the 
very idea of character. History will testify. Secular history 
has never been able either to present a perfect man or the per- 
fect conception of a man. But religion has made some ap- 
proximation. At least it has not despaired. What do we find ? 
A race conscious of a lost ideal. The Eden, the Golden Age, 
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the ideal hero are in the past. It turns back with longing eyes 
as to something lost. The intellect without the aid of religion 
has never been able to grapple successfully with the future. 
So far as men have followed the lead of the intellect alone 
they have despaired. They behold deterioration, decay, death 
about them and behind them. They see themselves the spoil 
of evil. The good are dead. The Greek cynic with his lan- 
tern hunting for a man is the human intellect, divorced from 
religion, hunting despairingly for the perfect manhood. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the intellect men have not profoundly be- 
lieved in their own greatness and possible perfection. They 
look backward rather than forward. Poetry sighs and phi- 
losophy sneers, but religion hopes. The race has in fact be- 
lieved in its own deterioration. All mythologies give evidence. 
Neither poetry, nor philosophy, nor science divorced from re- 
ligion has been able to develop strong faith in the higher possi- 
bilities of man. Mr. Bryant’s suggestion that there is as good 
evidence of the ape’s deterioration from manhood as of man’s 
emergence from apehood is worth considering. In the darkest 
hours it has not been the intellect, but the heart of man that 
has looked hopefully to the future. It is the cry of man’s 
heart God-touched that has uttered its longing for a nobler 
character and a nobler and completer life. The pessimism of 
modern agnosticism is a necessity. The >ptimism of the 
modern materialistic science is the product of something nobler 
than itself. Look at the early home of learning and the early 
home of religion. The ideal is not with the land of culture, 
but with the land of religion. The eye of the Greek is towards 
the past. The eye of the Hebrew is always toward the future. 
The man of learning is a realist. The man of religion is an 
idealist. The perfect man and the conception of the perfect 
man come not from Greece but from Palestine. It is not the 
product of secular life and training, but of religion. Hebraism 
indeed has not given us a complete ideal character, only its 
approximation. The ideal was greatly perverted in the per- 
versions of the Hebrew religion. But we have here the begin- 
nings. Be it that an objective revelation lodged the germs of 
the conception in the Hebrew mind. It nevertheless emerged 
as a growth through the Hebrew’s religious consciousness, and 
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the gift of the Christ idea is the gift of religion. And what 
Hebraism began Christianity completes. Christianity has 
given the world the pattern man whose completeness is the 
proper goal of all human development. He is not a creation 
of the intellect. He is not a product of secularism. Nor 
yet is he the product of a historic race-culture, but God-sent 
to meet and fill the ideal that was already struggling into view 
from the religious consciousness of Hebraism and longed for 
blindly as the desire of all nations, It is Christianity that has 
given us the idealism of our modern schemes of education. It 
has given the world a new conception of man. It has given 
new hope for the future of the race. It has developed the 
thought of God-sonship and the kingdom of God, and en- 
larged the scope of education to meet these grand ideals, 
Modern education builds on foundations which religion has 
laid. 

It is inseparable from what has just been said that religion 
furnishes the noblest inspiration for the work of education. 
This inspiration we may call the inspiration of faith. As relig- 
ion furnishes the ideal, so faith is the ideal. The best modern 
learning is a product which has behind it the record of a lofty 
faith in an ideal of manhood which is the gift of Christianity. 
We are hardly conscious how greatly our work of education is 
influenced by a Christian faith in man. We are hardly con- 
scious how greatly indebted is our broad ideal of education to 
the person of Christ and to the power he exerts in the human 
soul. If we should lose this faith in a high Christian ideal of 
manhood from our training we should soon see how it and 
how mankind would deteriorate. What saves education from 
a narrow utilitarianism, or a gross materialism, or secularism, 
is precisely faith in the ideal man. We can easily dwarf man- 
hood and leave large tracts of its soil uncultivated by yielding 
to the clamor for a so-called practical education. There is 
nothing so mysterious about faith as an educative power. Its 
chief peculiarity is in its object. It is a rational self-committal 
to some ideal reality. If there be any such thing as an ideal 
reality, there is rational ground for confident self-committal to 


it. 
It is only thus that we get practical connection with it; it is 
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the only way in which we attain to it. There must be an ideal 
back of all present, imperfect, outward reality, and a man must 
believe init. Religion discloses itself as an act of faith because 
the soul commits itself to an invisible person who embodies its 
highest ideal of perfection. It is not claimed that every act of 
faith in an ideal isa religious act. But it is claimed that the 
faith which we have in the higher nature of man is largely the 
gift of religion. It is alsoclaimed that it is necessary for a man 
to have faith in an ideal good in order to bea true man. All 
historic characters have been true characters in proportion as 
they have had faith in an ideal good towards which they were 
struggling. Patriarch pilgrims, true to the voices that uttered 
themselves within the soul, seeking a better country; reformers 
Joyal to the truth, an ideal truth struggling after realization in 
the muddle of ignorance and strife of faction, seeking a purer 
state; martyrs true to conscience, resisting unto blood, striving 
against wrong, seeking the honor of God; educators sacrificing 
themselves that future generations may be blessed. All these 
have had an ideal of better things, have believed in it, have 
been true to it, and in so far as the ideal was worthy and the 
faith in it strong, they developed in themselves and helped 
develop in others noble characters. A faith that touches some 
ideal and holds the soul to it has always been the inspiration of 
noblest, truest character and achievement. This faith-element 
that grasps an ideal, as distinguished from a phenomenal, ex- 
ternal, and partial reality, is necessary in all education. In all 
religious education, for example, faith in a religious ideal as 
distinguished from the formal and external, is the inspiring 
power. When worship loses the ideal presence and power 
behind its forms, it deteriorates, and the worshiper himself is 
degraded. The reason why paganism is incapable of the best 
religious culture, is that men cease to walk by faith and are 
content to walk by sight. The senses master faith. The visi- 
ble displaces the invisible. The soul loses connection with an 
ideal beyond itself towards which it should strive. It is a 
lively faith, in what stands to us as representative of an ideal 
best and holiest, that saves men from a heartless and heathen- 
ish formalism in worship. But look at some of the departments 
of secular education. Faith in the simplicity, the reality and 
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dignity of manhood is a power in all social culture. When 
behavior becomes hollow and heartless and artificial, it loses 
all virtue and character deteriorates. The forms of society 
ought to represent an ideal reality. They ought to be as really 
the symbols of character as the forms of religion. Manners are 
morals in so far as they are real, and immorals if unreal. It is 
false etnics that identifies morals with manners. It is true 
which identifies manners with morals. Behavior is a language. 
It ought to disclose the real man. When men lose faith in the 
under reality of all social forms, society is corrupted and char- 
acter deteriorates. Faith is a power in all industrial and pro- 
fessional education. All education is industrial in the larger 
sense, ard all industry in any line is properly educational. 
Every student is a workman, and every workman should be so 
far forth a student as to seek the training of his own and others’ 
manhood. Every man who has work to do should start with 
a worthy ideal and believe in it and hold to it. It is this which 
saves not only the work, but the workman. The want of an 
adequate ideal is a fatal objection to the doctrine of sphere 
education. No man values himself as he ought whose only 
idea of his education is that it must fit him for the practical 
duties of some particular department of activity. This places 
the workman above the man. Such notions ignore the higher 
claims of manhood. They lower men’s conceptions of life. It 
may become an open question indeed whether “life is worth 
living” if its full significance is measured by one’s relation to 
the machinery of the universe. A man with immortality 
within him can not safely crowd his whole being and life into 
the rut of his daily toil. Life loses freshness and range if it 
lacks a worthy ideal. The man who carries a worthy ideal into 
a particular line of work, in the long run, is most effective in 
that work and at the same time he saves his larger manhood. 
It is the ideal which marks the difference not only between the 
worthy and the unworthy, the true and false workman, but in 
fact, between the true and false man. The man who has no 
worthy standard and no faith in any, never can be an honor- 
able journalist or man of letters in any sort. He is a sensa- 
tional penny-a-liner, and his tribe is sufficiently numerous in 
American journalism. It is defective ideal that perverts the 
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man who might be an artist into an artisan, the lawyer into the 
pettifogger, the orator into the declaimer, the doctor into the 
charlatan, the preacher into the ranter, the merchant into the 
tricky huckster, the mechanic into a drudging machine, 

All education for practical life ought to tend toward art. 
Every ~ocation ought to become a department in the art of 
worthy living. The high aim of all art is to develop true man- 
hood and true life. The art of right living is the end of all art. 
A man’s business is his calling from God. It is in intent the 
training school of his manhood. There is a religion in every 
legitimate calling that should save it from drudgery and dis- 
honor. The man who puts a religious faith into the work to 
which nature and providence call him works with an inspira- 
tion that will make it an art before celestial eyes. To do one’s 
best, according to a worthy standard, is well pleasing to a truth- 
loving God. To work with slattern hand is a degradation of 
manhood. There is a beauty in the truth which is acceptable 
to God. We shall have at once better educated men and less 
knavery when men carry the inspiration of religion into their 
callings. The so-called secular professions will be exalted and 
become sources of better training and larger use to the world, 
when men have more faith in the divine idea of life. When 
work is consecrated as the outgrowth.of a more religious edu- 
cation, we shall have fewer Americans who like Carlyle’s mod- 
ern Englishman, are in league with the “great Lord of shoddy, 
adulteration and malfeasance” to help them do their work 
“with the maximum of slimness, swiftness, profit and men- 
dacity.” 

In conclusion it should be considered that religion furnishes 
right principles of education. There is a somewhat general 
agreement as to the demand of education. What the world 
wants is men, full, complete, thoroughly trained men. No 
matter what the terminology, whether religious, scientific, or 
popular. What we want iscomplete men. The object of edu- 
cation is identical with the object of existence. One’s theory of 
existence ought to be his theory of education. A philosoph- 
ical statement of the aim of education should be nearly iden- 
tical with a theological statement of the aim of existence. 
Aristotle would not differ from Paul. Matthew Arnold would 
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not differ from the Westminster divines. It comes to about 
this,— what we have in hand here is to develop and train a 
complete manhood, such manhood as God meant and the 
capacities of our own being demand. But men differ widely 
as to what constitutes a whole man. The standards of man- 
hood are strangely variant. Just here the secular and religious 
world are likely to partcompany. Each, moreover, is at variance 
with itself. But we all agree as to the want, whatever the ele- 
ments, methods, motives or principles of the work. We are after 
men. Dissatisfaction with educational processes generally means 
dissatisfaction with educational results. It comes from the con- 
viction that somehow they do not accomplish the work. Secu- 
larisin is dissatisfied with the work of religion, and little won- 
der. The caricatures of manhood which a perverted religion, 
in its control of secular education, bas produced are worthy of no 
man’s respect. It is only because human nature does not spoil 
easily that Ultramontane Christianity has not fatally crippled 
and dwarfed the manhood of the world. On the other hand 
religion claims, and with justice, that a pureiy secular educa- 
tion has not done and can not and will not do the work. It is 
an immense question. What are the agencies that shall recon- 
struct and train the manhood of the world? Secularism in our 
time has shown an immense pedagogic activity. It has made 
vast claims. It is in hand just here to criticise its claims and 
methods. Secularism lacks the requisite first principles. Re- 
ligion, whatever be its defects in historic fact, nevertheless fur- 
nishes regulative principles, which are essential to the broadest 
education. This is a wide field. There is space but for a few 
points. And first let it be considered that religion emphasizes 
the importance of character as an end in all education. It 
claims to furnish not only the regulative impulses, but the de- 
terminative aims. Character and conduct are more than 
“three fourths of life.” They are the end of all knowledge 
and the realization of all training. There are two dominant 
aims and two dominant schemes of education. The one is sec- 
ular, the other religious. The one gives the intellect domi- 
nance. The other the heart and conscience. The one trains 
with reference to this world. The other with reference to the 
kingdom of God. The one is Hellenic, the other Hebraic. 
Historic Hebraism was incompetent for the successful training 
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of the race. But the Hebraic principle was right. The scheme 
that gives the moral and religious nature dominance is the only 
philosophical scheme and will prove itself competent to meet 
the wants of the world. Neither knowledge nor intellectual 
training can be an end. There is something higher and better. 
But nothing beyond character, conceived in its largest sense as 
the end of existence, can be rationally assumed. The end of 
education is character conceived as completeness of being and 
harmony with the mind of God. 

Religion also emphasizes the spiritual conditions of the ap- 
prehension and appropriation of truth. Education encounters 
the weightiest problems of human existence. They are prob- 
lems which the intellect cannot solve, although trained unto 
the utmost. Some sorts of knowledge refuse to enter the gate- 
ways of the intellect. The most momentous questions of 
existence touch the moral and religious nature of man. How 
we feel and how we behave are of some account in the solu- 
tion of them. The truth is for the true. The man who is in 
sympathy with it and docile before it shall hear its voice. The 
profoundest questions of life are solved practically not specu- 
latively. One may know in one sort what in another “ passeth 


‘ knowledge.” Knowledge in the deepest sense is not simply 


the response of the mind, but of the whole moral and religious 
manhood to the truth. Some delicacy of moral fiber, some 
training of the higher power of the soul is necessary. here 
is a capacity of religious presentiment. The heart and con- 
science sense what the intellect does not yet fully see. There 
is a knowledge of feeling before that of seeing. The first 
truths are felt. The saint knows some things the philosopher 
does not. The soul of the Hebrew went deeper into the uni- 
verse than the intellect of the Greek. Moses knew what Plato 
did not. Religion holds with confidence what perpetually be- 
wilders science. It has found the heart of the universe while 
science has been looking up the bones and muscles. Religion, 
moreover, recognizes the existence of evilin man. There is, 
therefore, something to be undone as well as done. Immatur- 
ity is not the only barrier to be overcome. Men do not grow 
into completeness. Education in its comprehensive aspects 
must meet the fact of sin. Secular education would meet it 
by ignoring it, but still it remains to counter-work its best 
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efforts. Religion applies remedial agencies, introduces new 
principles and motives and develops life from a new basis. 
And in this connection it is to be observed that religion insists 
upon the control of the unselfish principle in the work of edu- 
cation. An education that makes the individual supreme and 
ignores the kingdom of God is fatally perverted. It is the 
unselfish principle that secures to the world at large the advan- 
tage of education and gives assurance that its results shall be 
a blessing und not an evil to the world. It not only gives us 
a conception of humanity, and faith in it, but love and devo- 
tion for it. It makes the kingdom of God in a humanity re- 
deemed and trained into completeness the end of the individual 
effort, and keeps before men the fact that the individual never 
attains to completeness in isolation from humanity. The end 
of history is the education of a race. Unselfishness is neces- 
sary to any best personal training. A selfish scheme of educa- 
tion would be fatal to true manhood. How we feel and bear 
ourselves towards our fellows and towards a higher power is of 
more consequence tO our own manhood than to anything else 
in the universe. It determines what sort of development and 
training we are getting. We are not isolated personalities. 
The background of our being binds us to the universe of be- 
ing. God is training a race here on earth. Our training is 
inseparably linked to that of the race. Christianity with its 
philanthropy has wrought more mightily than any other agency 
towards the education of the race. It furnishes the mightiest 
of all incentives to the individual soul in its striving for the 
goal of its existence, but its highest good is humanity, “come 
in the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ,” a “building fitly framed together grown into 
[It is good philosophy as well as 


an holy temple in the Lord.” 
We need in the 


religion that one must save life by losing it. 
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Articte II].—THE FUNCTION OF THE WILL IN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


[From the French of EDMOND DE PRESSENSE ; by Rev. J. B. CHASE, 
Cherokee, Towa. *] 


Tue ConpiTions OF CERTAINTY. 


THE participation of the will is absolutely necessary not 
only for the establishment of moral certainty, but even for 
that which is purely intellectual. 1 do not now refer to that 
merely permissive act which takes place every time we put 
forth a conscious effort; but I speak of that positive determin- 
ation of the will in obedience to which the mind proceeds to 
the elaboration of knowledge, the object perhaps being entirely 
intellectual, and without consideration thus far of its moral 
truth properly so called. By this process alone can we attain 
to what can be worthily called knowledge. We attain the 
desired end through a degree of attention called reflection, and 
which implies both the concentration of our cognitive faculties, 
and the isolation through an effort of the mind of the object 
under contemplation. This effort puts the object under our 
direct mental vision, and sets up an energetic reaction against 
the dispersion of ideas by distractions from without. 

2d. Every judgment which applies an attribute to any sub- 
stance implies an act of the will; for the bestowal of this attri- 
bute implies comparison among other attributes and choice, 
There is no truth of any kind whatever that does not claim 
our assent before it can be appropriated or possessed. This 
assent or consent is more than a simple passive affirmation.t 


* This extract is taken from chapter Ist of a work just published by 
Edmond de Pressensé, & name which has acquired some little renown in 
the modern struggles of French Protestantiem. The book is entitled 
* Les Origines,” and contains five principal chapters, viz: I. The Prob- 
lem of Knowledge; U1. The Cosmological Problem ; Il. The Anthropo- 
logical Problem; IV. The Origin of Morality and Religion; V. The 
Primitive Man 

| Ol}-Lapruns, “ La Certitude Morale.” chap. U 
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the gift of the Christ idea is the gift of religion. And what 
Hebraism began Christianity completes. Christianity has 
given the world the pattern man whose completeness is the 
proper goal of all human development. He is not a erestion 
of the intellecst. He is not a prodect of seculariem. Nor 
vet is he the prodect of « historic race-caltare, bat God-cont 
te meet and fill the ideal that was already struggling into view 
from the religious consciousness of Hebraiem and longed for 
blindly as the desire of all nationa It ie Christianity that has 
given us the idealism of oar modern echemes of education. It 
has given the world a new conception of man. It has given 
new hope for the futare of the race. It has developed the 
thought of God-sonship and the kingdom of God, and en- 
larged the scope of education to meet these grand ideals. 
Modern education builds on foundations which religion has 
laid. 

It is inseparable from what has just been said that religion 
furnishes the noblest inspiration for the work of education. 
This inspiration we may call the inspiration of faith. As relig- 
ion furnishes the ideal, so faith is the ideal. The best modern 
learning is a product which has behind it the record of a lofty 
faith in an ideal of manhood which is the gift of Christianity. 
We are hardly conscious how greatly our work of education is 
influenced by a Christian faith in man. We are hardly con- 
scious how greatly indebted is our broad ideal of education to 
the person of Christ and to the power he exerts in the human 
soul. If we should lose this faith in a high Christian ideal of 
manhood from our training we should soon see how it and 
how mankind would deteriorate. What saves education from 
a narrow utilitarianism, or a gross materialism, or secularism, 
is precisely faith in the ideal man. We can easily dwarf man- 
hood and leave large tracts of its soil uncultivated by yielding 
to the clamor for a so-called practical education. There is 
nothing so mysterious about faith as an educative power. Its 
chief peculiarity is in its object. It is a rational self-committal 
to some ideal reality. If there be any such thing as an ideal 
reality, there is rational ground for confident self-committal to 


it. 
It is only thus that we get practical connection with it; it is 
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the only way in which we attain to it. There must be an ideal 
back of all present, imperfect, outward reality, and a man must 
believe init. Religion diselcses itself as an ect of faith because 
the sou! commits iteelf to an invisible person who embodies ite 
highest idea! of perfection. It ie not claimed that every sect of 
faith in an idea! @ @ religious act Bat it claimed that the 
faith which we hawe in the higher natare of man is largely the 
wiftol relies. It t« aleo claimed that 4 @ necessary for a man 
to have faith in an ideal good in order to be « true man All 
historic characters have been true characters in proportion as 
they have had faith in an ideal good towarnls which they were 
straggling. Patriarch pilgrims, trae to the voices that uttered 
themselves within the soul, seeking a better country; reformers 
loyal to the trath, an ideal trath struggling after realization in 
the muddle of ignorance and strife of faction, seeking a purer 
state; martyrs true to conscience, resisting unto blood, striving 
against wrong, seeking the honor of God; educators sacrificing 
themselves that future generations may be blessed. All these 
have had an ideal of better things, have believed in it, have 
been true to it, and in so far as the ideal was worthy and the 
faith in it strong, they developed in themselves and helped 
develop in others noble characters, A faith that touches some 
ideal and holds the soul to it has always been the inspiration of 
noblest, truest character and achievement. This faith-element 
that grasps an ideal, as distinguished from a phenomenal, ex- 
ternal, and partial reality, is necessary in all education. In all 
religious education, for example, faith in a religious ideal as 
distinguished from the formal and external, is the inspiring 
power. When worship loses the ideal presence and power 
behind its forms, it deteriorates, and the worshiper himself is 
degraded. The reason why paganism is incapable of the best 
religious culture, is that men cease to walk by faith and are 
content to walk by sight. The senses master faith. The visi- 
ble displaces the invisible. The sou] loses connection with an 
ideal beyond itself towards which it should strive. It is a 
lively faith, in what stands to us as representative of an ideal 
best and holiest, that saves men from a heartless and heathen- 
ish formalism in worship. But look at some of the departments 
of secular education. Faith in the simplicity, the reality and 
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dignity of manhood is a power in all social culture. When 
behavior becomes hollow and heartless and artificial, it loses 
all virtue and character deteriorates. The forms of society 
ought to represent an ideal reality. They ought to be as really 
the symbols of character as the forms of religion. Manners are 
morals in so far as they are real, and immorals if unreal. It is 
false etnics that identifies morals with manners. It is true 
which identifies manners with morals. Behavior is a language. 
It ought to disclose the real man. When men lose faith in the 
under reality of all social forms, society is corrupted and char- 
acter deteriorates. Faith is a power in all industrial and pro- 
fessional education. All education is industrial in the larger 
sense, ard all industry in any line is properly educational. 
Every student is a workman, and every workman should be so 
far forth a student as to seek the training of his own and others’ 
manhood. Every man who has work to do should start with 
a worthy ideal and believe in it and hold to it.. It is this which 
saves not only the work, but the workman. The want of an 
adequate ideal is a fatal objection to the doctrine of sphere 
education. No man values himself as he ought whose only 
idea of his education is that it must fit him for the practical 
duties of some particular department of activity. This places 
the workman above the man. Such notions ignore the higher 
claims of manhood. They lower men’s conceptions of life. It 
may become an open question indeed whether “life is worth 
living” if its full significance is measured by one’s relation to 
the machinery of the universe. A man with immortality 
within him can not safely crowd his whole being and life into 
the rut of his daily toil. Life loses freshness and range if it 
lacks a worthy ideal. The man who carries a worthy ideal into 
a particular line of work, in the long run, is most effective in 
that work and at the same time he saves his larger manhood. 
It is the ideal which marks the difference not only between the 
worthy and the unworthy, the true and false workman, but in 
fact, between the true and false man. The man who has no 
worthy standard and no faith in any, never can be an honor- 
able journalist or man of letters in any sort. He is a sensa- 
tional penny-a-liner, and his tribe is sufficiently numerous in 
American journalism. It is defective ideal that perverts the 
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man who might be an artist into an artisan, the lawyer into the 
pettifogger, the orator into the declaimer, the doctor into the 
charlatan, the preacher into the ranter, the merchant into the 
tricky huckster, the mechanic into a drudging machine. 

All education for practical life ought to tend toward art. 
Every vocation ought to become a department in the art of 
worthy living. The high aim of all art is to develop true man- 
hood and true life. The art of right living is the end of all art. 
A man’s business is his calling from God. It is in intent the 
training school of his manhood. There is a religion in every 
legitimate calling that should save it from drudgery and dis- 
honor. The man who puts a religious faith into the work to 
which nature and providence call him works with an inspira- 
tion that will make it an art before celestial eyes. To do one’s 
best, according to a worthy standard, is well pleasing to a truth- 
loving God. To work with slattern hand is a degradation of 
manhood. There is a beauty in the truth which is acceptable 
to God. We shall have at once better educated men and less 
knavery when men carry the inspiration of religion into their 
callings. The so-called secular professions will be exalted and 
become sources of better training and larger use to the world, 
when men have more faith in the divine idea of life. When 
work is consecrated as the outgrowth of a more religious edu- 
cation, we shall have fewer Americans who like Carlyle’s mod- 
ern Englishman, are in league with the “great Lord of shoddy, 
adulteration and malfeasance” to help them do their work 
“with the maximum of slimness, swiftness, profit and men- 
dacity.” 

In conclusion it should be considered that religion furnishes 
right principles of education. There is a somewhat general 
agreement as to the demand of education. What the world 
wants is men, full, complete, thoroughly trained men. No 
matter what the terminology, whether religious, scientific, or 
popular. What we want iscomplete men. The object of edu- 
cation is identical with the object of existence. One’s theory of 
existence ought to be his theory of education. A philosoph- 
ical statement of the aim of education should be nearly iden- 
tical with a theological statement of the aim of existence. 
Aristotle would not differ from Paul. Matthew Arnold would 
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not differ from the Westminster divines. It comes to about 
this,—what we have in hand here is to develop and train a 
complete manhood, such manhood as God meant and the 
capacities of our own being demand. But men differ widely 
as to what constitutes a whole man. The standards of man- 
hood are strangely variant. Just here the secular and religious 
world are likely to partcompany. Each, moreover, is at variance 
with itself. But we all agree as to the want, whatever the ele- 
ments, methods, motives or principles of the work. We are after 
men. Dissatisfaction with educational processes generally means 
dissatisfaction with educational results. It comes from the con- 
viction that somehow they do not accomplish the work. Secu- 
larism is dissatisfied with the work of religion, and little won- 
der. The caricatures of manhood which a perverted religion, 
in its contro] of secular education, bas produced are worthy of no 
man’s respect. It is only because human nature does not spoil 
easily that Ultramontane Christianity has not fatally crippled 
and dwarfed the manhood of the world. On the other hand 
religion claims, and with justice, that a purely secular educa- 
tion has not done and can not and will not do the work. It is 
an immense question. What are the agencies that shall recon- 
struct and train the manhood of the world? Secularism in our 
time has shown an immense pedagogic activity. It has made 
vast claims. It is in hand just here to criticise its claims and 
methods. Secularism lacks the requisite first principles. Re- 
ligion, whatever be its defects in historic fact, nevertheless fur- 
nishes regulative principles, which are essential to the broadest 
education. This is a wide field. There is space but for a few 
points. Avnd first let it be considered that religion emphasizes 
the importance of character as an end in all education. It 
claims to furnish not only the regulative impulses, but the de- 
terminative aims. Character and conduct are more than 
“three fourths of life.” They are the end of all knowledge 
and the realization of all training. There are two dominant 
aims and two dominant schemes of education. The one is sec- 
ular, the other religious. The one gives the intellect domi- 
nance. The other the heart and conscience. The one trains 
with reference to this world. The other with reference to the 
kingdom of God. The one is Hellenic, the other Hebraic. 
Historic Hebraism was incompetent for the successful training 
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of the race. But the Hebraic principle was right. The scheme 
that gives the moral and religious nature dominance is the only 
philosophical scheme and will prove itself competent to meet 
the wants of the world. Neither knowledge nor intellectual 
training can be an end. There is something higher and better. 
But nothing beyond character, conceived in its largest sense as 
the end of existence, can be rationally assumed. The end of 
education is character conceived as completeness of being and 
harmony with the mind of God. 

Religion also emphasizes the spiritual conditions of the ap- 
prehension and appropriation of truth. Education encounters 
the weightiest problems of human existence. They are prob- 
lems which the intellect cannot solve, although trained unto 
the utmost. Some sorts of knowledge refuse to enter the gate- 
ways of the intellect. The most momentous questions of 
existence touch the moral and religious nature of man. How 
we feel and how we behave are of some account in the solu- 
tion of them. The truth is for the true. The man who is in 
sympathy with it and docile before it shall hear its voice. The 
profoundest questions of life are solved practically not specu- 
latively. One may know in one sort what in another “ passeth 
knowledge.” Knowledge in the deepest sense is not simply 
the response of the mind, but of the whole moral and religious 
manhood to the truth. Some delicacy of moral fiber, some 
training of the higher power of the soul is necessary. ‘here 
is a capacity of religious presentiment. The heart and con- 
science sense what the intellect does not yet fully see. There 
is a knowledge of feeling before that of seeing. The first 
truths are felt. The saint knows some things the philosopher 
does not. The soul of the Hebrew went deeper into the uni- 
verse than the intellect of the Greek. Moses knew what Plato 
did not. Religion holds with confidence what perpetually be- 
wilders science. It has found the heart of the universe while 
science has been looking up the bones and muscles. Religion, 
moreover, recognizes the existence of evilin man. There is, 
therefore, something to be undone as well as done. Immatur- 
ity is not the only barrier to be overcome. Men do not grow 
into completeness. Education in its comprehensive aspects 
must meet the fact of sin. Secular education would meet it 
by ignoring it, but still it remains to counter-work its best 
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efforts. {Religion applies remedial agencies, introduces new 
principles and motives and develops life from a new basis. 
And in this connection it is to be observed that religion insists 
upon the control of the unselfish principle in the work of edu- 
cation. An education that makes the individual supreme and 
ignores the kingdom of God is fatally perverted. It is the 
unselfish principle that secures to the world at large the advan- 
tage of education and gives assurance that its results shall be 
a blessing und not an evil to the world. It not only gives us 
a conception of humanity, and faith in it, but love and devo- 
tion for it. It makes the kingdom of God in a humanity re- 
deemed and trained into completeness the end of the individual 
effort, and keeps before men the fact that the individual never 
attains to completeness in isolation from humanity. The end 
of history is the education of a race. Unselfishness is neces- 
sary to any best personal training. A selfish scheme of educa- 
tion would be fatal to true manhood. How we feel and bear 
ourselves towards our fellows and towards a higher power is of 
more consequence tO our own manhood than to anything else 
in the universe. It determines what sort of development and 
training we are getting. We are not isolated personalities. 
The background of our being binds us to the universe of be- 
ing. God is training a race here on earth. Our training is 
inseparably linked to that of the race. Christianity with its 
philanthropy has wrought more mightily than any other agency 
towards the education of the race. It furnishes the mightiest 
of all incentives to the individual soul in its striving for the 
goal of its existence, but its highest good is humanity, “come 
in the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ,” a “building fitly framed together grown into 
an holy temple in the Lord.” It is good philosophy as well as 
religion that one must save life by losing it. We need in the 
secularism and individualism of the time more of the old Gen- 
tile Gospel of a redeemed humanity. We need more of the 
spirit of the great apostle who laid the products of his best 
training at the foot of the cross, and labored everywhere to lift 
men back into the dignity of their being and into fellowship 
with God. Education does not know itself till it understands 
the prayer of Christ, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” 
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Articte II]1.—THE FUNCTION OF THE WILL IN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


[From the French of EDMOND DE PRESSENSE ; by Rev. J. B. CHASE, 
Cherokee, Iowa.*] 


Tur ConpiITIONS OF CERTAINTY. 


THE participation of the will is absolutely necessary not 
only for the establishment of moral certainty, but even for 
that which is purely intellectual. 1 do not now refer to that 
merely permissive act which takes place every time we put 
forth a conscious effort; but I speak of that positive determin- 
ation of the will in obedience to which the mind proceeds to 
the elaboration of knowledge, the object perhaps being entirely 
intellectual, and without consideration thus far of its moral 
truth properly so called. By this process alone can we attain 
to what can be worthily called knowledge. We attain the 
desired end through a degree of attention called reflection, and 
which implies both the concentration of our cognitive faculties, 
and the isolation through an effort of the mind of the object 
under contemplation. This effort puts the object under our 
direct mental vision, and sets up an energetic reaction against 
the dispersion of ideas by distractions from without. 

2d. Every judgment which applies an attribute to any sub- 
stance implies an act of the will; for the bestowal of this attri- 
bute implies comparison among other attributes and choice. 
There is no truth of any kind whatever that does not claim 
our assent before it can be appropriated or possessed. This 
assent or consent is more than a simple passive affirmation.t 


* This extract is taken from chapter 1st of a work just published by 
Edmond de Pressensé, a name which has acquired some little renown in 
the modern struggles of French Protestantism. The book is entitled 
‘*Les Origines,” and contains five principal chapters, viz: I. The Prob- 
lem of Knowledge ; II. The Cosmological Problem ; III. The Anthropo- 
logical Problem; IV. The Origin of Morality and Religion; V. The 
Primitive Man. 

+ Ollé-Laprune, ‘‘ La Certitude Morale,” chap. II. 
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An error is always caused by negligence or slothfulness of 
mind, which has paused too soon in its researches. We must 
not confound this pause with the simple limitation of our 
knowledge. Error begins from the moment when by a hasty 
affirmation we have drawn too hasty conclusions from an incom- 
plete examination. Descartes makes some very wise remarks 
on this subject, showing the plane to which he descended to 
lay the foundations of liberty. “If,” says he, “I abstain from 
giving my judgment on anything when my acquaintance with 
it is not sufficiently decisive and clear, I evidently do right 
and make no mistake. But if I decide to affirm or deny it, 
then I do not use my free will as [ ought. It is in the bad use 
of the free will that I find the hindrance which constitutes the 
framework of error.”* 

Malebranche is no less explicit than Descartes concerning 
the moral defect implied by human errors. ‘ We are free, 
says he, ‘‘in our false judgments as we are in our illicit loves. 
The human mind is not subject to error, merely because it is 
finite, and less extended than the objects which it considers; it 
is also subject to error from its own fickleness. To understand 
the cause of this fickleness, we must recognize the fact that the 
will controls the action of the mind; that it directs the mind 
toward objects which it loves, itself remaining constantly 
active and restless.”+ 

No one has written more truly and more profoundly on this 
subject than the great theologian Schleiermacher in his pos- 
thumous articles on the life of Jesus. ‘Truth is man’s natu- 
ral condition. His faculties in their normal state ought always 
to tend in that direction. A condition of ignorance or doubt 
is not error. Error begins when the mind arrives at a false 
conclusion. To do this the mind must have too soon desisted 
in its search after truth. In other words, the mind has not 
loved truth as truth ought to have been loved; or perhaps it 
had some selfish interest in accepting this or that incomplete 
result. It is therefore impossible to detect with absolute cer- 
tainty a malicious error, and still less one which concerns the 
order of truths as they present themselves to the consciousness 
and soul,”t 


* Descartes, ‘‘ Meditations.” + Malebranche, vol. i., p. 30. 
¢ Schleiermacher, ‘‘ Leben Jesus,” p. 118. 
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It is indeed for this kind of truths that the function of the 
will is specially important, for we must not overlook the fact 
that when traced back to their most general form, even to the 
categorical imperative of Kant, they come into conflict with 
all the lower tendencies of our nature. These truths are obli- 
gations before they appeal to the senses. They command obe- 
dience but do not impose themselves upon the thought with 
any such sort of dialectic necessity as comes from the absolute 
result of reasoning. Their very nature implies that they can 
cease to exercise influence. The first duty is to think of the 
duty. But the duty is such that one can escape from it, and 
by so escaping the duty becomes lost to view. Moral truth 
appeals to the intuitions; but since the intuitions make no 
outward demonstration nothing hinders us from making our 
escape there. It is in this wide-reaching domain especially 
that reasoning often destroys reason. Practical reason is defi- 
nitely accredited as pure reason by an @ prior? intuitive element 
of our nature beyond which we cannot go. Nothing is easier 
for us than to put ourselves out of condition to grasp moral 
truth by simply allowing its delicate sense to become blunted. 
Nothing is easier than ty suppress it entirely by substituting 
dialectics and its subtleties in the place of immediate intui- 
tion. Dialectics shuts up liberty, as it were, in a network of 
contradictions. And then liberty never can escape, except 
when the mind suddenly, by its own spontaneous energy, 
regains the lofty regions of intuition where consciousness lays 
down law without discussion—where duty has sovereign 
authority. 

As soon as we pass from the realm of intuition, we meet 
determinism, for the only principles which escape the latter are 
the ultimate principles—those which lie as the foundation of 
all things. Above them every thing is made captive and put 
into the hopper. These alone escape the fatal entanglement 
because they are fundamentals, which they would not be if 
they were links in the chain. Moreover these fundamentals 
are only perceived by intuition. As soon as we pass from that 
realm we find no trace of their existence. When we discuss 
moral truth, intuition is only rendered possible by purity of 
heart, or at least by an honest desire for it. Pure souls only 
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see God. If we ascribe moral truth to God, it is because, as 
we have seen, it cannot depart from Him without losing its 
reality and sanction. T'o show the relationship of moral truth 
to God, we need only call to mind the point at which it sur- 
passes our capacities, and indeed overwhelms us. We, as crea- 
tures, are not only imperfect, we are frail and attainted; and 
yet we have a perception of the higher good, of the ideal of 
perception. This is manifestly above us and not the product 
of our conceptions; for if we were shut up within ourselves we 
could not conceive of anything better than ourselves. This 
living characteristic of moral truth which hinders us from 
comprehending it in a formula, and which in some sense- 
gives it the grandeur of highest personality, is a new reason 
for giving a large place to the will and to the heart in its 
approbation. 

“Thought can of itself grasp a formula; a personality escapes 
its grasp. It only lays hold of contours and limits; it can 
never attain to complete knowledge. It must love in order to- 
know, and without harmony it is unintelligible. What shall 
be done then when we attempt to treat of a personality which 
is the Absolute Goodness? Living truth presents an infinity 
of aspects to the honest student. It is too wide to be contained 
within any given formulas. Its formulas are at best only 
symbols.”* 

God is not known, according to Pascal’s profound remark, 
except when He is manifest to the heart. “Moral truth that 
has been ignored or neglected is never thrust into the mind by 
the all-powerful virtue of a syllogism. Neither the excellence 
of the virtue nor the dignity of the soul could tolerate that. 
No, friendship demands something broader. And is it not a 
sublime and intimate association between the human soul and 
truth, when truth entreats the soul and gains its consent. It is 
an association, and at the same time it is a friendship. For in 
the moral order abstractions have only a provisional value. 
Bebind the ideas there are genuine realities, and these realities 
are personal existences. At the very foundation every thing 
is included in this: God calls—man answers. This constitutes 
all the moral life. “ Listen,” said Bossuet, “listen in your 


* Ollé-Laprune, Ouvrage cit., p. 351. 
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heart—listen in the place where truth makes itself heard, where 
pure and simple ideas are wont to congregate.”* ° 

Moral certainty, then, implies: 1st, the exercise of the moral 
faculties; 2d, the firm decision of the will to submit to the 
categorical imperative, and to place the sacred intuition of duty 
above logical necessity. We cannot therefore avoid marking 
a decrease in moral power from the denial of any truth which 
consciousness has revealed ; although we should note the many 
inconsistencies by which a man sometimes in himself rises 
above or falls below his theory. In the same way there are 
atheists who by their virtues and nobility of character compel 
us to believe in God—men who are atheists merely because 
under the name of God they have comprehended a monstrous 
idol of human creation—and just so we see professed adorers of 
the divine who are really only wretched profaners of the same. 
When we speak of a true moral certainty, we mean that which 
is at once a theory and a practice; which is at once, if we may 
so say, a sight and a life of the divine. This, according to our 
view, is possible to every person who has desired to make a 
legitimate use of his moral faculties. On the other hand, in 
spite of our respect for the liberty of opinion, we are compelled 
to reckon the denial of moral truth as a manifest transgression 
by the will. 

Skepticism, which often under the most brilliant exteriors 
contests the moral order, and admits only a curiosity on the 
part of the soul—that refined Epicurism which wishes always 
to enjoy and never to obey—is a disease of the soul. That it 
doubts proves no excuse, because its foundation lies in the 
will. It is not sufficient to say, “ What is truth?” to bring the 
soul into bondage to the uncertainties of unbelief. If one says 
it ironically, as Pilate did, he never gets an answer, or rather he 
does get just what he wanted, which is a denial. Skepticism 
proves no more against moral certainty than sickness proves 
against health, or the wilfully closed eyes against the sun. 
The world has long known that it is possible to have eyes 
without seeing, and ears without hearing. 

“The action of the will is not centered upon a single moment 
of the moral life. Every one, in proportion as he has made a 


* Ollé-Laprune, ‘‘ De la Certitude Morale,” p. 385. 
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proper use of the former life shining into his soul, is thereby 
mere or less perfectly prepared to make use of the new light 
which has been bestowed upon him. Former faithfulness is the 
best gauge by which to measure the present ability to recog- 
nize the pathway of to-day. To think is a natural gift. To 
think accurately depends in some measure upon our own free 
will.”* 

It would be difficult to speak more accurately concerning the 
moral side of knowledge than M. Liard has done in the follow- 
ing passage taken from his work on “ Metaphysics and Science :” 

“The metaphysical question has a vast moral interest. 
When we believe in duty, we demonstrate the need of thought 
for something more than mere logical and scientific order. We 
perceive within us two distinct authorities: the law of thought 
and the law of morality. The authority of conscience is greater 
than that of science. At the very beginning of metaphysics we 
are forced to acknowledge moral truth, and to ask of our con- 
sciousness an explanation of the world, conformable to this truth. 
Since moral metaphysics can only proffer the resources of con- 
sciousness in response to the ultimate speculative needs of the 
soul, it may offer itself to the minds of men; but it can lay them 
under no constraint. To accept it willingness is required, and 
a belief that moral truth is the Alpha and Omega of all things. 
One virtue, even though it be an obscure one, is a better helper 
to metaphysics than the most brilliant discovery of science.’’+ 
“The personal act required of us,” as M. Ollé-Laprune well 
says (p. 264), “is not to submit truth to the person, but to 
submit the person to truth.” How large a place is given to the 
will, when people solemnly ask us (as they do) that we should 
not make any scientific concessions to unscientific mysticism | 
We profess to remain faithful to the general and universal laws 
of certainty. These laws which govern all experiment have 
been admirably stated in Claude Bernard’s “Introduction to 
Experimental Mediciue.” He there most fittingly recognizes 
the fact that the experimenter should never assign a part to 
nature, but that he should subordinate entirely his own pre- 
conceived ideas to the phenomena presented. 


* Ollé-Laprune, ‘“ De la Certitude Morale,” pp. 368-376. 
+ Liard, ‘“‘ La Metaphysique, et la Science Physique,” p. 48. 
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“ As soon as nature speaks, let the experimenter keep silence. 
He never ought to answer for it, nor to listen in a partial way 
to its answers. In nature, what our theories call absurd, is not 
necessarily impossible.” The illustrious scientist just quoted 
lays down the rule that the steps of our experimenting should 
always vary with the subject-matter of our investigations. ‘In 
experimenting,” says he, “our methods ought to vary infinitely 
according to the different sciences, and the conditions more or 
less difficult, and more or less complex with which the experiment 
is engaged.” What is true in the kingdom of nature, strictly so- 
called, is equally true in the kingdom of consciousness and the 
lofty sphere of moral truth, although these last should have their 
own peculiar processes and methods of observation that are 
peculiar to themselves. Here logical deduction is no more in 
place than the scalpel or the telescope. Primitive truths appeal 
to the intuitions alone; moral truths appeal to the intuitions 
and to the assenting will. Intuition accompanied by the assent- 
ing will might be properly styled a moral faith; and this faith, 
far from superseding experiment, is only a superior example of 
it, the only one which can avai] when we are considering the 
first principles—those which lie beyond the realm of demon- 
stration and reason—because they are the basis of intellectual 
and moral order. The thing which demands proof is not the 
real beginning. ‘It is the light that determines faith to cross 
the threshold of that obscure region where it dare not be satisfied 
with the stupid possession of an unintelligible object, but where 
it must deserve and conquer new and better kingdoms of light.”* 

The intuitive faith of which we speak is really an experi- 
menting, the only one appropriate to this order of truths. 
Intuition, from its very nature, cannot be a simple deduction 
which draws one truth from another, as consequence from a 
premise; for it ascends to the principle itself. It ascends to 
this principle by the boldest of inductions, which bears it out 
from the finite world, which it has trampled under feet, or 
broken down like prison walls; and then bears it up to the 
divine infinity. Without any doubt the soul that would attain 
this infinite world must be attracted by it, must be vivified by 
it; for as P. Gratry well says: “There are advances which the 


* Ollé-Laprune, ‘‘ De la Certitude Morale,” p. 365. 
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isolated soul cannot make alone. The soul can make deduc- 
tions; it cannot propel itself.” We refuse, however, to admit 
with the illustrious orator the glaring dualism that discriminates 
between the first action of the soul in obtaining the moral truth 
through intuition, and the second action by which it anites 
itself to faith—the whole being based upon the theory that 
reason should be separated from faith.* The theory is not 
true. From its inception moral certainty is an act both human 
and divine. As soon as man comes into contact with living 
truth there is communion between himself and God. The 
light about him will doubtless grow brighter, but he will reach 
his noon-tide by the same path that brought him to the dawn. 
The primordial act of faith or of intuition which enables him 
to comprehend with the categorical imperative the God from 
whom it proceeds, is of the same nature as the act which after- 
wards unites him intimately with the divine. The first is no 
less mysterious than the second, for the mystery consists in that 
immeasurable fulness of the infinite which ever overflows our 
formulas as well as our minds. Fénélon has said with pro- 
found truth: “I depend upon grace alone to guide my reason 
within the bounds of reason.” 

There is great danger in establishing, as M. Gratry and Male- 
branche before him have done, an absolute distinction between 
the initial act of reason and consciousness, and what they have 
called the act of faith. Faith, in the sense in which we have 
used it, is active and present in both these phases of knowledge. 
The difference between them is quantitative and not qualitative, 
unless we take the risk of coming back by a simple detour to 
the skepticism of Bayle, whose great art is to let loose the reins 
of free thought in the kingdoms of nature and reason, by pre- 
tending to hold it in check before the reserved kingdom of 
faith. Respecting this kingdom of faith he freely says: “It is 
sacred because nobody has ever touched it. Reason has de- 
stroyed or will dissipate all religious doctrines. But rest 
assured they are intact up there in the clouds, in the empyrean 
of indiscussable faith.” 

We will not admit this contradiction. Faith is already 
active in the first operations of reason, and reason accompanies 


* Gratry, ‘‘ De la Connaissance de Dieu,” vol. ii., p. 487. 
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faith in the development of religious knowledge. Clement of 
Alexandria, in the beginning of the third century, admirably 
defined their relations. According to his view, faith is a natural 
result of knowledge, which, far from suppressing experiment, 
alone renders it possible, when we are considering first princi- 
ples which one only grasps by intuition. An axiom is not 
admitted except by an act of faith which is identical with what 
Epicurus called “an anticipation of the mind.” This intuition 
of faith is really the very introduction of science, its true pre- 
cedent condition. If this intuition is necessary, even for the 
first principles of all knowledge, how much more is it necessary 
when the subject of discussion is the highest of all principles, 
that Absolute Existence which is God. Clement of Alexandria 
says magnificently: ‘‘The mind transcending all worlds and 
all spheres of created being, ascends to that lofty plain where 
dwells the king of worlds. It has arrived at the unchangeable 
by a path itself unchangeable.” Clement finds the legitimate 
function of the will in “that act of faith and intuition which 
lays hold upon the divine.” The soul must first of all aspire 
after the higher truth. The beginning of wisdom is to cleave 
unto that which is useful. A steadfast decision is then of great 
value in the acquisition of the truth. The desire precedes 
everything. It is needful to rekindle in the depth of the soul 
the living spark which has been received, and to guard it from 
a vain curiosity, which might cause the mind, so to speak, to 
walk about in the midst of the truths for mere amusement, as 
one might walk about in a city to admire its buildings. More 
than that is necessary. The soul must be purified; for the 
temple of truth is like that temple of Epidauros on whose front 
these words were inscribed: ‘‘ He must be pure whose feet cross 
the threshold of this sanctuary.’’ Clement of Alexandria only 
developed the sublime method which should govern our search- 
ings after truth when he traced back all his Apologetics to this 
principle: “To perceive the like by means of the like.” Is 
not this fundamentally the basis of that experimental method 
which consists in applying the processes of observation to the 
nature of the objects to be observed? To push with one’s 
whole soul toward existence and whatever is most marked in 
existence, that, said Plato, is the good. Clement, who believed 
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in a living and personal God, acknowledged His influence over 
the soul to clarify and vivify it. In his view this action com- 
menced with the first illumination of reason or the primary 
intuitions. This action increases, develops, but does not change 
its character. Faith, in the supreme revelations of God in Jesus 
Christ, obeys the same laws as faith in the primary intuitions 
of consciousness and reason, by means of. which they lift us up 
to God. Thus he escapes all the dangers of dualism. We 
never see him under pretext of strengthening human weakness 
setting up some wholly external power to impose its decisions 
upon the mind, and itself escape investigation. That implicit 
confidence which opens an unlimited credit at the tribunal of 
doctrine has no relationship to faith in the sense in which we 
have used it. Nothing is more dangerous than to rest upon te 
undoubted fact that reason as well as conscience is satisfied 
with what transcends its powers, in order to impose upon them 
what is decidedly antagonistic to them, and yet what as a simple 
result from its nature lies beyond all investigation or knowledge. 
M. Ollé-Laprune strangely compromises moral certainty, and 
at the same time makes it responsible for each individual item 
of accepted fact, when he turns it over to a pretended infalli- 
bility. Conscience never abdicates, under penalty of robbing 
us of that organ through which alone we can recognize moral 
truth. A person never closes his eyes in order to see farther or 
higher. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves strictly to the problem 
of knowledge. We have in the first place regained by conquest 
its most noble domain from that positivism which forbade the 
investigation of the higher cause. We then showed how the 
principle of causality cannot be carried from within outward, 
and how it is lost in the simple association of ideas where we 
get only representations and sensations. After having again 
laid hold upon it in the reason as the essential element of the @ 
priort which it finds nowhere but within itself, it has lifted us 
up to the very Cause of the causes of which we gain perception, 
and to which we aspire from the depth of our imperfection—an 
imperfection which proves that the great cause does not lie 
within us. Nothing has to our view weakened the great Car- 
tesian argument, which has really derived benefit from the’re- 
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action of French and German criticism; for that criticism has 
delivered it from the intellectualism which compromised it, by 
making intellectual certainty entirely subordinate to moral cer- 
tainty. We have not felt ourselves obliged with the critics to 
admit a contradiction between metaphysical and practical reason. 
We have established: first, that they both require for their 
accomplishment the action of the will; and, secondly, that since 
the categories of reason are the object of experience in the 
activity of the Ego, practical reason implies the reality of a 
world where its imperative finds accomplishment. The prin- 
ciple of causality, which naturally stands as an element of puré 
as well as of practical reason, or, better still, of the human 
mind in its totality, leads us by a most irresistible deduction to 
God, who is at once the Infinite Being and the Absolute Good ; 
and thus introduces us into that domain which is par excellence 
moral, and into which we can only enter by putting ourselves 
into harmony with Him. Thence comes the function of the 
will in moral certainty. It might be said that if we confine our 
discussion meiely to the problem of knowledge, the problem of 
spiritual life is already solved. But we have no right to stop 
satisfied here. We ought to go out of the realm of the ego and 
investigate the realms of nature and history (=experience) to 
see whether they corroborate or contradict the results already 
obtained. Thanks to that great principle of causality, which 
we have endeavored to put beyond doubt or dispute, we now 
know how to question these new witnesses. We have con- 
cluded with Descartes, that there should be at least as much. 
character ascribed to the efficient cause as to the effect; that 
the effect can only draw its reality from the cause; that deny- 
ing this fact accomplishes nothing, since that which is more 
perfect can never be the result of nor dependent upon the less 
perfect ;* to sum up all in one word, the greater cannot proceed 
from the smaller. 
* Descartes, Third Meditation. 
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Artictt IV.—EASY DIVORCE: ITS CAUSES AND EVILS. 
A SOCIAL STUDY. 


SocraL changes go on slowly. Society starts on a tendency 
which is subtle and obscure, and the effect is not observed at 
first. It is only after years, perhaps generations, of unques- 
tioned movement in the given direction, that it is discovered at 
length that the tendency was a bad one, and that society has 
been fostering within its own bosom a fatal principle. 

One of the tendencies of our times, wherever the influence of 
modern thought is felt, is towards greater freedom of divorce. 
This is the most noticeable in the freest countries. It is very 
marked in America. In earlier times divorce was compara- 
tively rare inthis country. Forty years ago persons who lived 
in any of the older States seldom heard of an instance, and a 
divorce suit caused about as much sensation as a murder trial. 
Recent statistics, however, on this subject are startling. 


I. Tue Facts. 


According to statistics* gathered by Rev. S. W. Dike, of 
Royalton, Vt., of which I have made free use, it appears that 
there has been a great increase of the frequency of divorce dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century in our country, except in four 
or five States, where within five years a more restrictive legis- 
lation has been adopted. In 1849, Connecticut granted 91 
divorces. During the next fifteen years the number suddenly 
rose to an average of 445 each year, giving a ratio of one 
divorce to 10.4 marriages. Then, after the repeal of what was 
called the “ Omnibus bill,” the number of divorces fell in 1879, 
to 316, and in 1880, to 382. Massachusetts, in 1860, sundered 
243 marriage bonds, and then acquired such facility in the use 
of the legal shears that in 1878 she clipped 600 ties, the ratio 
of divorces to marriages in 1860 being as 1 to 51, and in 1878, 
as 1 to 21.4. Maine cut the knot 478 times in 1878) and 587 
times in 1880, being, as estimated, 1 divorce to 9 marriages. 


* Furnished to the New York Evening Post. 
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In Vermont, in 1860, 94 couples walked apart from wedlock 
with the sanction of the courts; in 1878, 197 couples ;—being 
in the former year, in the ratio of 1 to 23.2, and in the latter, 
of 1 to 14, marriages. Rhode Island, in 1869, released from 
wedlock 1 to every 14:1 she bound in it; and in 1881, 1 to 
every 10.4. In Ohio, the ratio of divorces to marriages in 
1865, was 1 to 26; in 1881, 1 to 17. In Michigan in 1881, 
there was 1 divorce to 13.25 marriages, in 24 counties. “In one 
populous county in Minnesota, the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages, in 1871, was as 1 to 29, and, in 1881, as 1 to 28. Louis- 
ville had a ratio of one divorce suit to 13.31 marriages, in 1881 ; 
and during the same year, St. Louis granted 268 divorces; and 
Cook County, the county of Chicago, had one divorce to.13.4 
marriages. : 

Dark as these statistics are in the States east of us, the records 
of our courts in California disclose even a worse social condi- 
tion. From inquiries addressed to. the county clerks of the 
several counties of this State, I have gained the following facts: 
In 1882, Yolo County granted 77 licenses for marriages, and 
4 divorces,—one divorce to 19.25 marriages; Nevada County, 
121 licenses, 9 divorces,—1 to 13.44; Santa Clara, 283 licenses, 
27 divorces, 1 to 10.48; San Francisco,* 2,605 licenses, 809 
divorces,—1 to 8.41; El Dorado, 55 licenses, 7 divorces,—-1 to 
7.85; Placer, 86 licenses, 12 divorces,—1 to 7.15; Alameda, 
598 licenses, 87 divorces,—1 to 6.87; Los Angeles, 348 licen- 
ses, 60 divorces,—[ to 5.6; Sacramento, 374 licenses, 81) 
divorces, 1 to 4.61; Butte, 112 licenses and 19 divorces,—1 to 
5.89. Nineteen other counties have responded to the call, and 
sent in their divorce statistics for 1882. The two banner coun- 
ties are, so far as reported, Marin and Sutter. Marin, having as 
its county seat, San Rafeel, a snug and acceptable retreat, under 
the shadow of great cities, easy to flee to for the concealment or ° 
dispatch of the unseemly business, reports 57 licenses, ‘and 27 
divorces, one divorce to 2.11 marriages! Sutter County "reports 
25 licenses, and no divorces. Trinity County also granted no 
divorces, but issued only 13 licenses. The result in these 29 
counties, out of the 52 in the State, is 5,849 licenses and 789 

* The figures in San Francisco County cover the fiscal year, from July 
1, 1881, to June 30, 1882, inclusive. 
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divorces, or one divorce to 7.41 licenses. It is| possible that the 
number of marriages may have been even less than the number 
of marriage licenses, as there may have been some licenses issued 
without marriage, but no marriages withouta license. This con- 
dition of things, in or near the larger and more accessible cities, 
whither these disturbed elements of the population are likely 
to congregate to hide or cure their domestic grievances, shows 
as gre#®eagerness in portions of California to escape the bonds 
of marriage, as existed in Paris during the revolution. Accord- 
ing to Burke,* “in the first three months of 1793, there were 
562 divorces in that city alone, being about one to every three 
marrjages, and the same ratio continued for several months.” 
Nor is the evil abating. According to the San Francisco Post, 
ten applications were made on one day this year—July 25th— 
for a legal termination of the marriage tie—a larger number 
than ever before made in one day in that city. 

In Europe the proportion of divorces is very much lower, 
but a rising tendency is observable there. In Papal countries 
the divorce is not absolute, but in the form of a legal separ- 
ation, for the most part, without the privilege of subsequent 
marriage. In Denmark, in 1871, there was one divorce to 
27.51 marriages; in 1879, 1 to 24.4. In France, in 1871, the 
ratio was as 1 to 222.21; in 1879, as 1 to 1094. In Holland, 
in 1871, as 1 to 192.5; in 1880, as 1 to 122.46. In Sweden, in 
1871, as 1 to 201.61; in 1880, as 1 to 184.66. In Belgium, in 
1871, as 1 to 350.87; in 1880, as 1 to 185.12. In England and 
Wales, in 1871, as 1 to 1020.4; in 1879, as 1 to 460.83. In Rus- 
sia, in 1871, as 1 to 751.87; in 1877, as 1 to 487.8. In Norway, 
in 1875, as 1 to 2857.14; in 1880, as 1 to 1428.57. And in 
Scotland, in 1871, as 1 to 9090,9, and in 1880, as 1 to 8448.27.+ 

From these facts, then, reported both from the New World 
and the Old, it is apparent that there is a rising tide of divorce 
among the progressive nations, though the main swell and 
crest of this dark tidal wave is in America, and this is nowhere 
higher than where it breaks into the Pacific. 

It is a singular phenomenon. Do the facts indicate easy 

* Quoted by Judge Jameson, North American Review, Ap. 1883, p. 820. 


f These ratios I have calculated from facts collected by Rev. S. W. 
Dike, and published in the New York Evening Post. 
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divorce, or necessary divorce? We cannot sappose that society 
has suddenly become so much more corrupt in all the elements 
of moral character, and that the marriage tie rots off in all these 
cases. Certainly this is not the explanation of the greater fre- 
quency of divorce in America than in Europe. It is well 
known that in many European countries—e. g. in France— 
where divorce is infrequent, the marriage estate is often a very 
corrupt one, and there is much less virtue generally han in 
portions of this country, as in New England for instance, where 
divorce is much morecommon. The facts clearly indicate easy 
divorce rather than necessary divorce, which implies an abso- 
lute dissolution of the moral tie between the parties before the 
law seals the separation. 


II. Tor Cavsss. 


When we meet such a social tendency, we naturally inquire 
what are the underlying causes of it, the influences at work in 
society to make such a condition of things possible. 

1. A fundamental reason is a loss of the popular discernment 
of the divine elements of marriage. Marriage, as God intended 
it, is a divinely constituted estate, altogether unique in kind 
and quality—two in one and one in two—each of the parties 
retaining his or hey’ individuality, but raising it to a higher 
plane, while freely giving heart, will, self, to the other—the 
estate not made up of the sum of the two individualities, but a 
higher unity, differing from the two in kind. This high estate 
may not exist at the moment of marriage. It may be slowly 
brought about afterwards. God has so constituted our social 
natures—man’s and woman’s—that the natural experience of 
wedlock, where there is no natural barrier or wrong in the 
marriage itself, no false conceptions of its nature, and where 
the parties are faithful to each other and try to do their duty, 
gradually leads the married pair, if they have not reached it 
before marriage, up from the position of mere social addition, 
or marital neighborhood, in which the marriage ceremony 
placed them, to the high estate of mutual love and devotion 
and self-sacrifice for which God designed them. In many 
cases, beyond doubt, the true union only takes place after the 
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illusions and glamour of pre-marital love have been dissipated, 
and the parties have reached the sober realities of real acquaint- 
ance; yet it takes place. 

Now this idea of marriage as a divine constitution, sacred 
and inviolable, seems somehow to have escaped the thought of 
the people; and they think only of the human elements put in 
front and substituted for it. These, human elements are con- 
spicuots and make themselves felt. They are such as these : 
the motives for marriage, the acquaintance made in quite a 
humar way, the mutual liking springing up on a basis of na- 
ture, the offer and the acceptance altogether on the social level, 
the arrangements and the wedding as if only men and women 
were involved in the affair. This human and earthly cast 
thrown over the transaction hides from view the deeper, divine 
process by which two hearts, two wills, two lives, are silently 
and mysteriously to blend into one—a social crystallization 
more wonderful than the process by which carbon becomes 
changed to diamond, or particles of earth and air are taken up 
into the substance, the bloom and fruit of a tree. But in pro- 
portion as this is the prevailing popular sentiment, and the di- 
vine idea of marriage is slurred, and the human element put in 


front, the bonds of marriage become weak, and subject to easy © 


rupture by human caprice, for not only, in that case, is there 
the natural fragility of a mere human compact, but persons 
united in wedlock under such a conception of the relation are 
not in a favorable condition to have their hearts unconsciously 
won to the true higher estate. 

2. Of the same nature and tendency to easy divorce is the 
influence of the popular prominence given to marriage as a 
civil institution. In addition to the fact that marriage is a di- 
vine union, actual or possible, taking place before or after the 
initial rite, it is also a creature of the State. The State has an 
interest in it,and steps in to defend its interest. The laws take 
it up and regulate it, prescribing certain steps for its perform- 
ance, and giving the whcele proceeding quite a civil aspect. 
Now, whenever a divine institution is also a civil institution, 
and the civil institution has flexible forms, that often receive 
modification and bend this way and that, the divine side, after 
awhile, is likely to be overlooked, and the human side only be 
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thought of. Thus marriage after generations following genera- 
tions have been legislating upon it, seems to many people to 
have no stronger bonds than those the State imposes. The 
whole relationship drifts down to the civil plane, and the public 
slowly become ripe for any modification of the law regulating 
marriage that may be demanded. And while in the order of 
nature and providence civil marriage is designed merely to be 
a human casket to hold the divine jewel, the casket is so made, 
in many cases, as easily to drop out the jewel, or not readily 
receive it, and to be itself thrown away with little trouble. 
As in Pharaoh’s dream “the ill-favored and lean-fleshed kine 
ate up the well-favored and fat kine;” so the civil institution 
of marriage devours the divine institution, and prepares the 
way for easy divorce. 

3. Another influence adverse to the permanence of marriage 
is the undue exaltation of zndividual liberty. No close observer 
can fail to perceive that there is a lessening of respect for 
authority, and growing restlessness under civil restraint, a 
larger demand for individuality among the people. Law has 
stretched the net-work of its complications and applications 
over the community to meet the various circumstances of soci- 
ety, but has weakened the power of its grasp on the individual 
will. There is more law about a man, but it is farther off, as 
when one passes from the enclosure of prison-walls to the en- 
closure of a race-track. Individuality now claims large ranges 
morally, and chafes under restrictions of liberty in that direc- 
tion. The tendency in law is to throw off such civil shackles. 
Accordingly, what may be called moral legislation has slowly 
been falling into the back-ground for years, except in cases 
where society out of sheer necessity makes from time to time a 

“violent and spasmodic movement against some one insupporta- 
ble social evil, which is at once a moral and a civil wrong, as 
intemperance. It is quite in the line of this general tendency, 
of letting every one have things in his own way morally till 
the result becomes intolerable to society, that there should have 
sprung up a demand for freer divorce, and that the demand 
should be granted. The spirit of the age in this under-swell of 
liberty has been: Let those who do not wish to live longer 
together part, and let them go into full liberty with the bless- 
ing of the law. 
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4, Again, it can not be denied that there is not a little Wree 
Love doctrine at work in society. It is not often acknowledged. 
It does not reach the dignity of an open system or a philosophy. 
It is not general enough to be called a social influence; but it 
lurks in society and influences many. It takes the form of a 
feeling among coarse and lustful natures that mutual passion 
somehow has on it the divine imprimatur; and that if it hap- 
pens to run across the barriers of society, the worse for the 
barriers. Society in such cases must be held to be in the 
wrong, not those who have been set upon by this electing love, 
and drawn together. Of course, it is the doctrine of devils; 
but there is much of the doctrine of devils in the world. 
There is more of this apotheosis of lust working in depraved 
hearts, leading them not merely to apologize, but to glory in their 
shame, than is supposed. The doctrine in this form does little 
harm; it is too repulsive, too putrid. But when it takes the 
form of pity for those who find themselves unhappily mated, 
and shift off their companions by due process of law to assort 
themselves anew with parties already selected ; and when this 
pity passes over into approval and justification, the doctrine 
becomes dangerous. It is this spirit, in its attenuated and dis- 
guised form, which among other influences has assisted in 
modifying divorce laws, and made them easy for those who 
desire other marriages. In some instances bills have been in- 
troduced in legislatures in this country—as in one case in 
France—general in form, but designed to open the door out of 
wedlock to individual parties, and facilitate the way for a new 
marital assortment. The Free Love influence thus acts, far in 
advance of its own acknowledgment, as an unperceived sol- 
vent of the intrinsic sacredness and inviolability of marriage, 
and causes many to regard the laws guarding it to be mere 
forms without adhesive substance. 

5. Again, there is in our day a perceptible weakening of the 
old social ties binding the different groups of individuals to- 
gether in the community. Family ties are not so compact and 
unbroken as they once were, in consequence of the removal 
of some of the members to distant places, or the breaking up 
of the early home and the migration of the family. Circles 
of friendship do not remain so close and warm. Societies are 
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more variable in their membership, and the society bonds are 
weaker. Society itself, everywhere, is pierced and penetrated 
with foreign influences, making it less homogeneous, less 
united, less coherent. In such a condition of things, no com- 
munity quite at rest, individuals coming and going, many per- 
sons all the time in a state of feverish unrest, with the old 
social restraints thrown off and the new ones not felt, it is not 
strange that the marriage tie should become weaker, with the 
other social ties, and that individuals should be stepping 
through it, as they are through so many other social ties, with 
little hesitation. The unrest in marriage is only one symptom 
of the far broader and deeper general unrest of modern society. 

6. Moreover, the fact that many married people have no 
home, and live in boarding: houses and hotels, insensibly opens 
the way out. The home is the natural center and support of 
domestic feeling; and they have no domestic atmosphere 
about them, none of that separate, quiet, common life together, 
which is necessary for the growth of the highest and purest 
mutual devotion. They are brought too much under the in- 
fluence of the promiscuous associations of public places, the 
gossip circulating in such circles, the sensational stories and 
amusements which pander to unoccupied minds, the stimulus 
of high living without the necessity of work, and the constant 
temptation of desiring to please other eyes than those within 
the sacred circle of wedded love; and consequently the process 
of a true marital knitting of hearts goes on poorly. Too often, 
alas, it goes on cross-wise, and in an unlawful fashion. The 
modern manner of living adopted by many has much to do 
with the frequency of the breaking up of families. 


Ill. Tue Faciririzrs anp HE ps. 


We have considered the underlying causes and influences in 
society leading to easy divorce. What now are some of the 
things which promote it? 

1. First among these, certainly, are the divorce laws, These 
in most of the States are framed in such a way as to afford an 
easy way out of wedlock to those weary of it. Instead of 
limiting divorce to a cause which implies the absolute dissolu- 
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tion of the marriage bond already, and the utter impossibility 
of marital oneness between the parties afterward, they allow 
many other causes, sometimes of frivolous and slight moment, 
and practically invite divorce for those who find marriage bur- 
densome or distasteful. In this State—California—divorces may 
be granted for any one of the following causes: 1. Adultery. 
2. Extreme cruelty. 3. Willful desertion, 4. Willful neglect 
to provide for wife. 5. Habitual intemperance, and 6. Convic- 
tion of felony. But these terms are legally defined in the code 
with such latitude, that a reasonable apprehension of cruelty, 
or of “the mental and physical capacity in the other to dis- 
charge well the duties of husband or wife,” is considered “ ex- 
treme cruelty ;” and “voluntary separation one year,” under 
certain circumstances, is considered “ willful desertion ;” and 
“that degree of intemperance for one year” which disqualifies 
for business, or “which would reasonably inflict a cause of 
great mental anguish upon the innocent party,” is considered 
“habitual intemperance ;” and imprisonment in the States-prison 
for one year or a longer term, is “conviction of felony,” 
while a sentence to the States-prison for life itself, by statute, 
dissolves the marriage. Thus between the looseness of the 
legal causes, and the looseness of the appended, cumplicated 
legal definitions, there is a legal net-work of divorce with 
meshes so large that almost any pair who will consent together 
to try to get through, or if one will consent to let the other 
try alone, can pass through without any difficulty. It is only 
when one party opposes, and finds the other in the act, and 
lays hold and pulls back, that the obstruction of the net is of 
any avail. The case is made still worse by the diversity of the 
laws in different States on this subject. Persons can go away 
from their homes into States where there is great latitude of 
divorce, and after a brief residence, file an application, give a 
constructive notification to the absent party by publication in a 
local paper, and receive a decree dissolving the marriage, before 
the said absent party has heard of any dissatisfaction with the 
relation. The States, by their different, inharmonious, and often 
contradictory statutes have unintentionally set up hiding 
places, “cities of refuge,” to which weary husbands or wives 
can flee, cut off pursuit, and find a legal riddance of their com- 
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panions. In this way, the civil law, instead of being like a 
string on which beads are strung with the ends knotted to- 
gether, an endless string, is like a string with the ends unknot- 
ted, from which the beads easily slip off. 

Moreover, as shown by Judge Jameson in the April number 
of the North American Review, the laws make no provision, in 
due form, for the protection of the rights of children and society, 
in divorce suits. Only the married parties themselves have a 
standing before the court; whereas deep and vital interests of 
society and often of children are involved. Legally, it is only 
a question between the two; morally and civilly, it is a ques- 
tion of much wider and more fundamental moment, and this 
the law overlooks, as if willing to sacrifice the rights of other 
parties involved, in order to make the way out of wedlock as 
simple and unobstructed as possible. 

2. But the only difficulty is not with the law. Its construc- 
tion by the courts is apt to be extremely generous to the peti- 
tioners. Many courts, borne on by the modern popular ten- 
dency, press the possibilities of the law to the boundary of 
license. They have not been careful to ferret out collusion, 
have suffered constructive offenses and formal proofs to pass, 
have not cared to go behind the face of the pleadings, when a 
deeper sense of the sacredness of the marriage tie and a higher 
regard for the interests of the parties themselves or their chil- 
dren or society, and for the intent of the law, might have led 
them to exercise their discretionary power in a more conserva- 
tive way. The haste and indifference with which divorce pro- 
ceedings are sometimes dispatched gives no indication of the 
deep tragical nature of the transaction, morally and socially. 
It is stated that the Supreme Court in Connecticut occupies on 
an average about fifteen minutes only with each divorce case 
that comes before it. 

8. But as if the laxity of the law and the liberality of the 
courts were not enough, there are lawyers also who take pains 
to inform the public of their readiness to simplify and expe- 
dite the business. They trade in ruined homes, disappointed 
hopes, alienated hearts; and offer their services to those in 
domestic trouble, to secure a decree, at a stipulated price, sever- 
ing the marriage. They stand ready to take the party, at any 
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moment of temporary exasperation, before the cooler and better 
thought has come, and hurry them through a divorce suit with 
the least possible trouble or publicity. A clean decree of court 
and a blasted household, for so much gold! A ruined family 
with néatness and dispatch for a single fee! Who comes 
next? : 
4. Another thing, doubtless, which leads to divorce is the 
facility with which divorced persons can be re-married to other 
parties, Not only are there many persons who are willing to 
enter into wedlock with the guilty parties even, in such separ- 
ations, regarding their previous marriage and their guilt in 
being the cause of the termination of it, as no serious objection, 
but there are many ministers and officers of the law authorized 
to perform marriage ceremonies, who marry all who come to 
them for their services, not stopping to inquire whether they 
were properly divorced, and morally free to enter again into 
wedlock. If those who officiate had more conscience on this 
point, and would refuse to re-marry those who had been legally 
separated for any cause that is less than an absolute sundering 
of the internal marriage tie binding the parties together, mak- 
ing true wedded life ever after an impossibility, the way out of 
marriage, to those in whom the internal bond is not dissolved, 
would not look so broad and inviting. May good men have 
thoughlessly smoothed the way, as if it needed smoothing | 
These are some of the facilities and helps. They provide an 
easy way; lay the train to the magazine; and then generally 
some spark of anger in the domestic circle fires the train. 
There are few families in which there are not at times causes 
for disagreement; differences of judgment, taste, disposition, 
temper, will. With proper patience and forbearance, the 
stream of domestic life which, when thrown against these 
rocky and precipitous headlands, is converted to a splashing, 
noisy, foaming torrent, if left to itself, soon settles down into 
its wonted quiet channels again, goes on smoothly, and only is 
heard in its own sweet and peaceful ripple. But there are per- 
sons, who, at the moment of passing the chafing points, thrown 
off their balance, not caring to be patient, reckless of the conse- 
quences, seeing the facilities and preparations for divorce before 
them, seize them, commit themselves and are too proud or 
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obstinate to retreat,—on the principle described by Shakespeare 
in King John: 
‘* How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Make deeds ill done !” 


So the divorces multiply and fill the land. 


IV. Tue Evixts. 


The effects of easy divorce are wide-reaching and serious. 
As it springs up from deep and broad social causes and tenden- 
cies, so it in turn reacts on and assails vital social principles 
and interests. 

1. It cheapens and degrades the idea of the marriage relation 
among the people. This idea is found in the Word of God, 
the nature of man, and true love; and it is, that, in true wed- 
lock, there is the highest surrender and devotement of a human 
being to another human being that is possible. This act, from 
the very nature of the case, implies permanency, endlessness in 
the relation, in the intent of the person who enters intoit. The 
step must be taken without any reserve or qualification as to 
its duration. Now, easy divorce—or any divorce at all for a 
reason short of an absolute decay of the marriage bond already 
—assails this high conception of the relation in the public 
thought. It conveys the impression that the relation is one of 
convenience and expediency; that there is nothing sacred, 
divine, and permanent in it, as really as in the relation of 
parent and child; and that it is terminable at the will of the 
parties for selfish reasons; when God in his Word, which 
makes it a final union, says it is not, when the nature of the 
soul, which can not give itself supremely to another and then 
withdraw from such surrender, savs it is not, and when true 
love, which can not pass from object to object, or even forsake 
its one chosen object, says it is not. It diverts attention from 
the divine elements of the relation, and makes married life a 
game of shuttle-cock at which society is playing, keeping mar- 
riage much of the time in the air, passing from person to 
person. 

2. This cheapening and degradation of marriage as a social 
institution is attended by another evil, precipitate and thoughiless 
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marriages. Hasy divorce means easy marriage. The parties 
feel that little is involved. They can try wedlock, and if they 
like it, continue it; and if they do not, dissolve partnership. 
It is a partnership affair. They have not as yet, so far as 
known, adopted the practice of a limited partnership, to expire 
by its own terms at the end of a specified period; but the 
tendency seems in that direction, and, that may come yet, 
unless easy divorce be regarded as having superior advantages 
as offering a way out at any time. The absence in the com- 
munity of a deep and thorough conviction of the permanency 
and indissolubleness of marriage, leads many persons who have 
reasons for hesitation, to be willing to run the risk, and to 
marry across the very possibilities of happiness. The conse- 
quence is, with this looseness about the conception of the rela- 
tion, with their eyes open, they voluntarily not only wed 
misery, but do not allow themselves to be more than half mar- 
ried—married in law, not in their hearts. They do not give 
themselves to each other. They keep back a large part of the 
gift. And half-married persons, living together on the partner- 
ship principle, on a basis of trial and experiment, are a degra- 
dation and desecration of the marriage estate. A woman, of 
this experimental sort, and having quite an eye to worldly 
pradence in view of the large possibilities of the case, who, one 
day, thought she would get married, told mea short time after- 
wards, she and her husband “had not gone to house-keeping 
yet, as they did not know whether the marriage would stick.” 
Thus easy divorce poisons the whole social atmosphere lying 
outside the portals of marriage, making the unmarried careless 
about their associations and friendships, and ready, in many 
instances, to enter into unwise marriages, from which they 
would be deterred if they knew the step must be-a finality. 

3. Again, the possibility of easy divorce interferes with the 
proper assimilating process of married life. Few persons, prob- 
ably, when first married, in the idealizings and mirages of 
fresh love, have as yet reached the real, matter-of-fact, simple 
unison of hearts for which God designed them. Much that is 
unreal and imaginary, or real and obstructive, has to be cleared 
off and thrown away, on both sides, that the true marital one- 
ness may take place. But that this process may go on,— the 
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real knitting of hearts,—the wondrous miracle of marriage,— 
the parties should feel that there is no escape; that they, their 
fortunes, their happiness, their welfare, are shut up to each 
other; that there is no retreat—even to a father’s house, or a 
mother’s willing ear—to which they can flee, for a way out; 
but that they must live and love and work together, till God 
separate them. The least sentiment in the community that 
domestic grievances are not to be patiently borne, that the 
rising tempest is not to be bravely outlived, that the married 
pair are not to bear their own troubles in silence, till they are 
absolutely unbearable, is destructive to the mysterious weld- 
ing process. The divorce atmosphere in society is often fatal 
to it. The newly married enter on their union generally as a 
blessed, divine apprenticeship, to encounter the trials and dis- 
appointments, perhaps the pains and chagrins, of an untried 
but holy apprenticeship ; and if they are to be put all the while 
upon the question whether they like it, and keep analyzing 
their feelings, and testing themselves, it is not strange that 
many do not survive the ordeal. The acceptance of the rela- 
tion as life-long is the best condition and strongest motive for 
making of twain one flesh. Judge Jameson says:* “In far 
the greatest number of cases, no court listening to the narra- 
tives of the parties, can doubt that, had they been held together 
by an iron band making divorce impossible for any cause, they 
would at an early stage of their marital differences have effected 
a reconciliation; the fatal step of revealing to their friends 
their real or fancied wrongs would not have been taken, and so 
their mutual wounds would have been healed by the first inten- 
tion.” 

4, Easy divorce is also a great injury to the home. The 
home is the one sacred place of social life. As a training- 
school of character, it is the most primary, the most funda- 
mental, the most effective of all. It is really the matrix, 
morally and in the quality of citizenship, of the State. Its 
purity and preservation is the safety of the Republic. Divorce 
absolutely destroys the home which is its immediate subject. 
It extinguishes it, not as a fire burns up a house leaving no 
part standing, but dividing it into two parties, and keeping 

* North American Review, April, 1888, p. 328. 
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them alive as perpetual signs of the domestic ruin. A home 
broken up by death makes the feelings of the survivors and 
friends of the family simple and direct; but this perpetuates.a 
cross-play of feeling, often bewildering and distracting to the 
children and other friends, and throwing them into unnatural 
relations, and putting their love and friendsbip to a perplexing 
strain. Death permits a natural and healthful process of heal- 
ing and recovery to the survivors from the desolation of a 
perished home; this often long perpetuates the desolation and 
the sorrow, and makes a desolation and sorrow about which 
they must be dumb, and can receive few expressions of human 
sympathy. 

But the ruptured home is not the only one that suffers from 
this practice. The pernicious influence enters other homes, 
becoming a social distemper, a brooding civic corruption, a 
disintegrating presence, leading many persons to feel that there 
is a weakening of the bonds of marriage, and to have less con- 
fidence in the stability and permanence of the marriage vows 
of their companions. The quality, the strength, of home life 
suffers. The practice throws out a subtle, noxious influence 
to invest every home. 

5. Further, it is often a direct wrong to innocent parties. I 
do not refer to the wrong which is frequently done to one of 
the married couple. They have each a legal standing in court, 
and the forms of Jaw for their protection. I refer to those 
whose rights are affected, but who have no opportunity, as we 
have seen, to defend them. The children and other relations 
und friends may have great interests involved. The action 
may affect their happiness, their prospects, their welfare, for 
life; and they have no opportunity to raise their voice or put 
in a plea. They can present no remonstrance; and say to the 
court this thing ought not to be. In law, it is a petty personal 
matter between a man and his wife, a question of their indi- 
vidual wishes; in fact, it is a social convulsion in the bosom 
of society shattering the interests of others as they are con- 
nected with them. The law permits these private explosions 
in the midst of society ; but many innocent victims suffer from 
them, and have no redress. The wrong done to the innocent 
is very much as if custom and law should permit persons occu- 
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pying a single room in a large boarding house to get up a pri- 
vate explosion in their own room to blow themselves apart, 
and should only attempt to regulate the practice as between 
them, paying no attention to their neighbors whose apartments 
should also be shattered. 

6. This practice is, moreover, responsible for not a little soczal 
vice and crime. When married people hold their marriage 
vows loosely, and see that society also holds them loosely, they 
are not always careful to check a rising interest in others. 
They regard tbe peril as no serious matter if they should form 
an outside attachment; for the old connection, they think, can 
be easily sundered, and the new alliance formed. Domestic 
fidelity does not increase with the facilities for divorce. If an 
oriental traveler knows there is but one caravan that can take 
him to Damascus, and that he must remain faithful to that and 
keep in company with it, or go alone and take his chances 
among the robbers and the other perils of the journey, he will 
be careful to be true to it and not stray off; but if he under- 
stands there are a plenty ef other caravans, and that with little 
trouble he can pass from one to another, he may be tempted 
to make new acquaintances by the way, and to change his 
company ; and sometimes he may make his bargain with the 
one before he has got his discharge from the other. 

7. Lastly, there is a general wrong to society. Society has 
an interest, deep and wide-reaching, in maintaining the sacred- 
ness, purity, and inviolability of marriage. This is the basis 
of its hopes for the future. Easy divorce trifles with this 
sacred interest. It comes with its sharp, swift shears, and clips 
asunder, right and left, these superhuman ties,—clips them, 
when it has no right to do it, unnecessarily, often when, if left 
a little longer, the parties themselves would be deeply thank- 
ful; and is not mindful that it is making havoc of hopes, 
homes, and hearts. It is the State handling the things of God 
with wanton freedom, handling them low down on the plain of 
individual spleen, chagrin, impatience, expediency. This is a 
great wrong to society in one of its most sacred, tender, and 
precious interests. 

These evils are of so serious a nature, threatening the foun- 
dations of domestic and social life, that there should be a gen- 
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eral combined effort on the part of good people to remedy or 
mitigate them. Religious teachers, moralists, legislators, 
judges, editors, citizens of all grades who love their country 
and good morals, should join to abate a source of so much 


social menace. 













V. Remepy. 


On this subject I have time to make only a few suggestions. 

1. A definite objective point in the way of remedy is more 
stringent divorce laws. The grounds of civil divorce should be 
much restricted, and limited to such as imply an absolute 
breach of the very principle of married life, the impossibility, 
within reasonable expectations, of its existence subsequently ; 
and the burden of proof of this state of things should be laid 
on the applicant in such a way as to require him to make his 
case clear beyond a fair doubt. The restrictive legislation in 
Vermont and Connecticut within the last five years, says Rev. 
Mr. Dike, has resulted in the falling off of divorces in Ver- 
mont nearly one-third, and in Connecticut nearly one-fourth. 
And Judge Jameson says:* “ It is our firm conviction that, if 
the truth could be ascertained, at least two-thirds, perhaps four- 
fifths, of the 714 cases of divorce in Chicago during the past 
year either were fraudulent in fact, or, with reasonably con- 
ciliating temper, on the part of the couples divorced, and under 
sufficiently stringent legal conditions, were avoidable or pre- 
ventible.” 

In one case, at least, the total prohibition of divorce has 
been practised with good results. It is the case of South Caro- 
lina. According to the author just quoted, “down, to the 
period of Reconstruction in 1868, no absolute divorce had ever 
been allowed in that State for any cause; and the general 
opinion was that it worked well. During the first year of Re- 
construction,” he adds, ‘‘the old law was repealed and divorces 
were freely allowed. After a few years’ trial the old law was 
restored, experience having taught the law-makers of the State 
that the old law worked better than the new.” 

2. Another objective point is to secure uniform divorce laws 
in all the States. As it is, persons can be divorced in some 


* North Am. Rev., April, 1883, p. 323. 
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States for causes for which they could not be in other States ; 
and persons who have been legally divorced and then been 
married again in some States, might be, if they went into an- 
other State, guilty of bigamy or adultery according to the laws 
prevailing there, and their children in the new State would be 
illegitimate. In some States the divorce is absolute and no 
restriction is placed on re-marriage by either party; in other 
States, the innocent party only is allowed to marry again. 
This confusion of the divorce laws was not so serious a matter 
when the States stood far apart and had little to do with each 
other; but now that the population of all the States are ming- 
ling together, it is vital that such fundamental interests of soci- 
ety as those of the family integrity should be everywhere the 
same before the law. This could be secured voluntarily if the 
States should appoint delegates to meet in an inter-State di- 
vorce convention, to discuss and recommend a uniform system 
of laws on this subject, which should afterwards be adopted by 
the several States; or it could be brought about by an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, delegating the whole 
subject to Congress. 

3. A minor legal restriction would be to prohibit divorced 
persons from marrying again within a definite period,—say, the 
innocent party, within a year, the guilty party, within five 
years, if at all. The desire for a re-marriage is often the 
reason of the hot haste to be un-married. If such re-marriage 
were impossible till after a long weary interval, the attempt to 
break up the old home would be less often made. 

4. Moreover, the law should be framed so as to make the 
offence of the guilty party in breaking up the home a separate 
specific crime. Let there be in law, as there is in fact, the crime 
of marriage-breaking. Then let the wrong, whatever it is, 
which is regarded by the courts as sufficiently criminal to be a 
ground for divorce, be regarded and punished as a crime—a 
separate and independent offence — against society, also,—as 
much as any other social offence which first assails a person,— 
as burglary or libel, for instance. Surely marriage-breaking is 
as great a wrong in itself and to society, as house-breaking ; 
and there is no fitness in allowing a person to commit it, prove 
it against him, and then dismiss him, with no other penalty 
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than that he shall have nothing more to do with the person he 
has wronged. Make marriage-breaking a separate offence with 
a sharp penalty of its own, and divorces will be fewer. 

5. Meanwhile, with the divorce laws as they are, an effort 
should be made to secure a more conservative administration of 
the law. The subject should be discussed. A higher and 
purer public sentiment should be aroused. The courts should 
be encouraged to apply the law in the interest of public morals, 
the stability of the home, the sacredness and inviolableness of 
marriage. Instead of yielding to the tendency to give all the 
possibilities of the law to laxity, they should be led to press 
the possibilities on the other side, making the instances of 
divorce as few and difficult as the law administered in the line 
of its intent will allow. Let them feel that in granting a 
divorce they are doing a great social wrong unless they grant 
the divorce on the ground of a great crime in the home; and 
let them move slowly and require the clearest proof that this 
crime exists and is irreparable, before they grant the decree. 
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ArticteE V.—UNBELIEF, HALF-BELIEF, AND A 
REMEDY. 


PERSONS who are enthusiastic and successful in the pursuit 
of the natural sciences may appreciate them as a department of 
knowledge so much as in effect to undervalue other depart- 
ments. And the theories of such persons will find favor with 
those of a larger class who are occupied especially in the prac- 
tical application of material forces in the industrial arts. 

In both these classes there are some who will look to nature’s 
laws or the forces of nature for the solution of all phenomena. 
In as much as there has been 9» progressive discovery of those 
laws and forces; and as the primal cause of them seems to 
retreat before all attempts at analysis of it, they admit that 
they may not yet have found, and that possibly they may 
never find out the power that is fundamental ; or that if per- 
chance they should touch it at one or more points, they still 
may not comprehend it nor properly affirm that they know it 
in its entirety ; its phases of development are so varied and so 
vast. They are not prepared to deny that there may be some 
force or power that is universal and supreme. Favoring the 
admission that there may be such a power and partially aiding 
an attempt to conceive it, they recognize for instance that elec- 
tricity may be found to have identity or unity across a conti- 
nent or around the world; and that the vehicle of light may 
pervade all space; and that volatile as it is, it is nevertheless 
an entity; and that its operation in infinite space does not 
interfere with its attendance and service upon the eye of an 
insect. 

By such means and ‘otherwise they are led to admit that 
there may be an infinite or all-pervading Power. This power 
they think constitutes the laws of nature, or is the force that 
operates through those laws as its channel. 

They are disposed to accept the laws of nature complacently. 
They perceive that therein is a prevailing tendency toward the 
production and the conservation of that which by common con- 
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sent is called good—the survival of the fittest—that an assur- 
ance is given that whatsoever has occurred will recur under the 
same conditions—that the assurance that benefits will follow 
compliance with the law, more than compensates for the dread 
and the endurance of the evils that follow transgression—that 
the law’s universal operation is equivalent to the publication of 
a just and consistent purpose—that its certainty makes it a pre- 
diction and directory to guide intelligent creatures, and is alto- 
gether beneficent. Although logic may find fatality in it, yet 
if the choice is between fate on one hand and caprice on 
the other, their experience leads them to fear the caprice and 
to trust the fate. 

While under an ingenuous and non-combative state of mind, 
they may see no objection to the application of some proper 
noun as the name of the power they find under the laws of 
nature. They may even consent that the name shall signify 
the Supreme Good. Possibly it may occur to them that they 
could not aver, all things being considered, that any better 
arrangements would have been made if intelligence had been at 
work producing them. 

But they will deny that there is a personal Creator, having 
intelligence, purpose, and will; or that there can be such evi- 
dence of his existence as ought to satisfy scientific and reason- 
able men. Yet, the Power that operates through nature’s laws 
to produce phenomena, must have within itself all that it 
finally exhibits in phenomena. All effects must have adequate 
causes. Nothing can come of nothing. No effect can be greater 
than its cause. Nothing can come from thence to hence that 
was not or is not thence. New relations do not create new 
forces. Nothing can be constituted above the sum of its con- 
stituents. Whatsoever comes out of potency into phenomena 
must have been within the potency. Distance, obscurity, and 
inscrutability do not annihilate facts, nor detach effects from 
their causes. The proof of power is not in the perception and 
comprehension of its source and methods only, but also in its 
results. If man has a mind it is constituted of that and by 
that which is at least a mind. If these are only variations of 
the form of an axiom, they lead to the conclusion that there is 
One that is all that can be expressed or suggested by the name 
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of God. This reasoning, however, is of no effect if there is no 
mnind; and the fact of there being any is questioned and an 
attempt is made to dispose of the fact and of its implications, 
by showing that thought and volition are only the movements 
of the molecules of digested aliment. 

It can be admitted that there is a power, that is omnipotent 
and omnipresent, but not that it is also omniscient. 

The materialists and theists diverge at this point, the first 
having assumed that there inheres in matter a self-moving 
potentiality that it has not been proved to possess. 

Is there anything in the common thought and expression of 
Christian people that may tend to confirm the atheist in his 
position>and which may be amended ? 

Those who accept the Scripture revelation of God, have con- 
ceptions as varied as their individual experiences and charac- 
ters ; all possibly in some measure true, yet partial and leaving 
infinite truth before them unexplored. Throughout all this 
variety there appears at times more or less of instability and 
incovsistency. Those who have square and immovable convic- 
tions of the presence of the Creator in all his universe, are ex- 
ceptions. Sincere Christians are often distressed at finding 
their faith in conflict with their every-day mode of thinking 
and acting in practical life—apparently in conflict with their 
reason in so far as they adopt the scientific interpretations of 
nature. Their knowledge of natural laws is enough to supplant 
or to shake the simple faith induced by miraculous manifesta- 
tions in the past, and by such phases of truth as are adapted to 
a primitive or initiatory condition; but it is not sufficient to 
supply or to strengthen a conviction from nature’s resources 
of themselves, of the presence of God. 

If successful in holding firmly a conviction of the fact of a 
Creator, they still see that man is in contact with various inter- 
mediate agents and secondary causes. Man’s relation to mate- 
rials things or to nature, is practical, real, present and tangible, 
whereas the Creator seems to be in the infinite distance as to 
space, and also as to time in the past and in the future, and 
inferentially is equally remote with regard to any positive influ- 
ence or interest. 

To nature’s power they attribute the activities of material 
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things. To God is assigned another sphere. Nature is near 
but he is afar. Nature may be treated with under certain con- 
ditions, with assured results, but he perchance may not be 
treated with at all, or if he may, as he has freedom he may 
have the capriciousness which our experience leads us to asso- 
ciate with the use of freedom. ‘There is trust in the return of 
the seasons and in the fruitfulness of the earth ; such trust that 
the conditions upon which a good harvest depends are cheer- 
fully complied with. There is belief that they who sow may 
reap, and they who sow know the quality of the seeds they 
scatter, but in the field of religious life many tread the furrow 
with weak and measured pace while they plant unwinnowed 
seeds. 

Under the habit of conceiving of two sources of power and 
of two spheres of their operation, nature is sometimes assumed 
to be in antagonism to God. It is the wicked and consenting 
material that forms the weapons with which scientists assail or 
seem to imply an assault upon his special revelation to man. 
Looking at nature as an efficient power, they admit that in 
some departments at least it is sufficient for the production of 
phenomena, and they practically admit and are not prepared 
theoretically to deny, that it embraces the promise and potency 
of all substantial things. While admitting that the Creator 
established the laws of nature, and the forces that work in their 
channels; they imagine he gave to them propulsion and has 
since left them to work out their inexorable results as a 
machine does its work, while he seldom or never touches them 
—that they were all finished in the long-ago; and whereas 
there is now no necessity for his presence and activity, there- 
fore he is not present and active—that his creative power has 
ceased even if it is not exhausted and his presence being super- 
fluous is not to be expected unless exceptionally and at rare 
periods. As a consequence of such convictions “he is not in 
all their thoughts,” or, in all their thoughts he is not. The 
doctrine of the omnipresence of God is accepted as a dogma 
that it is not expedient to deny, but being an incomprehensible 
fact it is permitted to be nearly as ineffectual as a rejected 
theory. 

Devout teachers sometimes say of the Creator that he cannot 
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do so and so, referring to the limitations “in the nature of 
things.” Such statements may express absolute truth. The 
opposite of them may be inconceivable. They seem to imply 
that he will be exalted by having his subjection to nature’s 
laws proclaimed and proven, or at least that he will thus be 
made more acceptable to minds familiar with science. There 
seems to be an impression that nature or nature’s laws were 
anterior and superior to God himself—that he made all things 
in conformity and in subordination to those laws—that he is 
environed by necessities and limitations. Probably there is 
often the confused process of an attempt to conceive of the con- 
tradictory condition of an existence prior to the First and of a 
power superior to the Almighty. All expressions intimating, 
or habits of thought admitting that truth or necessity or nature 
is in any wise prior or superior to him, suggest limitations upon 
him, and they imply that he is not supreme. By such pro- 
cesses in many minds the infinite and omnipresent One is 
- superseded; and having no relish for atheism, such minds 
accept only an anthropomorphic deity, into whose presence 
they hope the future may lead them. Upon such an unstable 
foundation the superstructure of conviction and character is 
weak, and a comparison makes atheism tolerable. 

How may the foundation be amended?—At some point the 
mind must consent to surrender itself to the fact of an eternal 
and infinite being, though he is incomprehensible to finite facul- 
ties; and to abandon its pursuit of the beginning; for it can 
neither conceive of a beginning nor of no beginning. 

Man with his highest endowment of moral freedom has 
allowed his will and imagination to become subject to his ani- 
mal nature; to multiply its requirements by complex contriv- 
ances and indulgencies, until it has obtained the mastery; and 
it keeps his perception and his freedom impaired. His moral 
nature may be emancipated and developed to a high degree of 
utility and felicity if he may be led to admire and to imitate a 
perfect character. But he is not inclined to do this; and grati- 
tude is the only bond that will lead him and hold him to such 
a course; and none short of his Creator is entitled to the requi- 
site degree of gratitude or admiration; and his Creator is an 
invisible spirit;—and alas, man can have no conception of a 
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mode of existence, nor of the operation of character above such 
as he may form out of the poor material of his own experieu- 
ces. He must have aid provided in accommodation to his 
weakness, his limitations and his abnormal disposition. With- 
out such aid for him there is a chasm between need and supply 
that has no parallel and no analogy. Suitable aid is possible 
only through the divine man, God manifest in the flesh. 

These two distinct processes of mind at least are involved in 
accepting God as he is revealed. First, assent to the fact that 
he is and is eternal, and is infinite in power, wisdom and pres- 
ence; and second, such conception of his character and disposi- 
tion as may be found in considering the person and the works 
of Jesus of Nazareth illustrated by all other attainable knowl- 
edge. The first process is the acceptance of facts that cannot 
be perceived by the senses nor grasped by the imagination, and 
which are therefore liable to be transient and evanescent to the 
mind. 

The second process is the appropriation of material which 
has been furnished to meet human need. For direct effects 
upon practical life and character the use of this material is 
necessary and it may seem to be the most important. Yet a 
firm adherence to this will be best secured by an intelligent 
and constant use of the other. The appreciation of the person, 
life and mission of the Christ who came and has gone away, 
should not be allowed to depreciate the fact nor obscure the 
conception of the presence of the infinite Creator. Regarding 
the relation of the Creator to the works of his power, the char- 
acter of the Christian will be invigorated if he will believe and 
affirm that wherever in nature efficient power operates, that 
power is God. This belief should not exhibit itself in obtru- 
sive cant, but it should be infused in fundamental teaching and 
cherished in habitual thought. It need not operate to super- 
sede the terms ordinarily used to describe the relations of 
things, but it should affect the significance of those terms. It 
should by no means seem to constitute matter, or force, or any 
ordinary conception of nature a substitute for an intelligent 
Creator, but it should always present distinctly to the mind the 
fact that God is everywhere Almighty—though he is reveal- 
able to man and to be comprehended by him only in the form 
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and character of humanity, yet is partially perceived as the 
mover in every motion of everything—invisible but not absent 
from any soul or any atom or point of space. The scriptures 
represent him as performing the work which we attribute to 
nature. May not such representations be accepted, not merely 
as poetry, nor as truth only by liberal construction, but rather 
as truth substantial in philosophy and in theology? The first 
requisite with which to meet and repel unbelief or doubt, is 
thorough theism. 

If we claim that atheists attribute to matter power that it 
does not possess ; and if we admit that Christians often do but 
little better in their conception of the functions of the laws of 
nature ; and if we find that in pursuance of consistency Chris- 
tians should habitually recognize the operative presence of 
God; we have only arrived at a familiar doctrine, with no 
special prescription to secure its practical observance. In pur- 
suance of an amendment or reform in the ordinary conception 
of the relation of the Creator to his works, let there be a state- 
ment of certain deductions and inferences that flow from the 
fundamental doctrines of religion. 

God is Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Omniscient and Eternal. 
It follows: Firstly, that the will of God operates directly upon 
and within every particular molecule or atom as well as upon 
and within the aggregate masses of the matter of the universe; 
now and from all the past to all the future; eternally. He not 
only has planned the proceedings and established the laws of 
nature, but he executes them. Secondly, in other words, chem- 
ical motions, gravitation, inertia, electricity, light, and heat, and 
all manifestations of power in and upon matter, and all forces 
whether latent or active, in their minutest subdivisions, as well 
as in their accumulated energies and results, are none other 
than the effect of the will of God in perpetual, direct and con- 
sistent activity. Wherefore, 

Thirdly, there is no power in nature’s laws nor in any force 
using such laws as channels, delegated from God, to effect his 
will. Fourthly, we cannot know that the relations between 
antecedent and consequent phenomena are necessary relations. 
We can only know that they are certain to be continued or 
repeated. We do know that under given conditions given re- 
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sults will certainly follow, but we do not know that such cer- 
tain results are also necessary results. We cannot know that 
the conditions of conditional things are not all arbitrary ap- 
pointments, chosen to be as they are in pursuance of freedom 
and wisdom. 

It is not intended here to offer an argument, but merely to 
make suggestions of a mode of expression, and of some indi- 
cations of its utility. These suggestions are thrown as a mite 
into the mass of material that is under agitation, with the hope 
that so far as they have any effect or tendency they may tend 
to clarify and not to confuse. 

The first three parts of the statement are substantially the 
same; and they are only partial definitions of the preceding 
admitted doctrine. The third and fourth seem naturally to 
follow the other two, and only the fourth will meet with objec- 
tions from those who accept the fundamental doctrine. If asa 
whole it is a radical form of statement, nevertheless it seems 
that nothing short of it will uproot the habit of thought that 
has grown upon the use of terms which imply that nature is 
an automatic power. 

It may be worth while to notice briefly some of the most 
obvious objections that may be made to it. 

It presents difficulties. It is safe to assert that no new diffi- 
culty occurs, and if it renders difficulties conspicuous, they are 
made so only in so far as they are beheld from a new point of 
view. 

The effort to conceive of a person so diffused excludes all 
idea of giving to or receiving from him any sympathy or other 
emotion. Very true. Accept the fact however because it is a 
useful one to hold, and then turn with the imagination to the 
embodiment that has been given—given in order to express to 
us and to call from us the best emotions. It is at variance 
with the language in use with regard to science and phenomena, 
and would create confusion by diverting from terms their ordi- 
nary import. To this it may be replied that science and philos- 
ophy deal with the facts of the existence and relations of phe- 
nomena, and as no new thing nor new relation of things to 
one another is presented by this form of statement so no new 
terms are required to express such relations, and no disturb- 
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ance is given to former terms. The fact of the universal reign 
of law may be accepted and all the terminology referring 
thereto may be retained. There might be a modification of the 
conception of the efficiency or power of a law. It might also 
follow that the term law or law of nature should be used to 
designate the known processes of God’s will, and to distinguish 
them from the unknown; leaving the unknown or spiritual or 
supernatural processes and effects still no more nor less truly 
and distinctly the results and manifestations of his will, than 
are ordinary or natural phenomena. It will be said that philos- 
ophy has already decided against this statement and has 
affirmed that apparent cause and effect are necessarily related. 
As a purely philosophical question dealing only with phe- 
nomena and their relations, upon observing universal and 
perpetual recurrence of the relations of antecedent and conse- 
quent events, it seems natural to infer that such relations exist 
of necessity. But if it be admitted that under all phenomena 
there is One infinite intelligent Power, that fact is sufficient to 
account for the relations of phenomena, antecedent, and conse- 
quent, without linking them together by necessity. Their 
constant recurrence is a beneficent notification to intelligent 
creatures whereby they may guide their plans. It is presump- 
tion for us to decide that He could not dispense with agencies 
and instruments. 

Whether there is or is not necessity in the current processes 
of the laws of nature, or whether antecedent and consequent 
both issue direct from the will of God, is a question above our 
investigation and comprehension. Therefore it is not proper to 
dogmatize nor to assume that we know either that there is or is 
not a necessary relation between antecedent and consequent 
events. Wecan repeat and remember that we are unable to 
know that there is necessity in their relations, and we ought to 
do this in order to prevent errors that might flow from a mere 
assumption. If the certainty of the proceeding under nature’s 
Jaws may be accounted for by attributing it to the constant 
action of the will of God in detail and in directness as well as 
in general modes and results, the probabilities are not against 
this solution. It is proper to accept as true that which will 
harmonize with other truth. Both science and religion may 
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stand upon the basis of this statement with ample room, and 
neither will be required to yield any vital point nor make any 
aggressive encroachments. It cannot be denied without incur- 
ring difficulties. The sole difficulty in accepting it is in that 
it transcends our comprehension, which fact if it be a bar in 
this case might as well be a bar to our acceptance of many 
familiar and accepted facts. 

The distinction between necessity and certainty should be 
appreciated. It is essential. Certainty may be guided under 
freedom and wisdom. Necessity cannot. Any idea of neces- 
sity extraneous to God involves a limitation upon him, a sub- 
ordination of him. All necessities as well as all certainties are 
of him and emanate from him. 

But where does the being of God separate itself from his 
creatures ? 

Where does responsibility begin on the part of his creatures ? 

Where does evil originate? Is there any freedom for his 


subjects ? 
All these questions arise under any other theory as well as 


under this. 

The human mind asserts its consciousness of freedom with 
equal tenacity whether confronting the rule of a Creator or the 
dominion of law over it and over its material tenement, and its 
antecedents and environments. It is not probable that human 
reason and language can brush away the mist that obscures the 
codperation of logical fatality and moral freedom. It is not 
probable that human penetration will detect the line that di- 
vides matter from spirit. The mind cannot express even if it 
can form a conception, at once, of the distinctness and of the 
unity of force and its product. 

In the mind of a theist there is ordinarily the conception that 
at some point the energy of the Creator is in contact with some- 
thing that is external to Him, below which he does not inter- 
fere. That point is located variously by different persons. 
One will place it at an acquiescent codperation with the laws 
of nature. Another at the establishment of those laws. An- 
other, at the creation cf material things under the laws of na- 
ture. Another at such creation, independent of such laws. 
And another will let the sphere of the Creator’s supervision 
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and control include the most universal and the most minute 
elements in which any effect or energy is perceptible. Hither 
of these persons may find his conception varied or modified as 
he may have changed his point of view. Each conception em- 
braces a part of the truth. One extreme looks toward atheism 
and the other toward pantheism. We may let our minds in- 
cline toward one or the other of these extremes in view of such 
truth as we may gather, and yet not part altogether with a 
Creator. If we may choose, let us incline to that which shall 
keep us nearest to Him. 

We are informed that chemical atoms are so composed that 
one can be distinguished from another not only by its different 
effect, but also by its difference in quantity, or in its number of 
constituent physical atoms. For instance, chemical atoms, each 
of which is composed of eight physical atoms, have a certain 
rule or mode of action to produce certain effects, giving them 
a character by which they are distinguished from such as are 
composed of six physical atoms. And we are told that physi- 
cal atoms of themselves have no rule of action, no law, no 
character. They are homogeneous. Without force and with- 
out character they originate definite activity and force of them- 
selves, or else they are acted upon by a force that is foreign to 
them. As Theists with no other way to account for the begin- 
ning and the results of their action, we assume that they are 
acted upon by a free power that has intelligence, order, and 
benignity. We can conceive that the Creator’s will works to 
combine in various numbers the physical atoms, and continues 
to direct them and give them their forces up through all their 
activities, evolutions and developments until they constitute 
and present the phenomena of the whirling worlds, or the 
blooming flower, and the living man. Also that the initial com- 
binations do not in themselves constitue new potencies, but 
they are the signs of the presence of a potency not otherwise 
observed, and that onward and upward all the enlarged and 
multiplied combinations and effects, chemical and mechanical, 
are tokens of the presence and proposed direction, of a wise 
and beneficent power, inviting trust and codperation, and giv- 
ing notice to intelligent creatures with regard to the use they 
may or may not make of the materials and opportunities at 
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hand, and withal embodying the divine idea of fitness and 
beauty. In accepting these facts we do not thereby conceive 
of physical atoms nor of any phenomena constituted of them, 
as God. 

In aiming at a statement that shall not involve the ejection 
of the Creator from any part of the universe, perhaps the above 
paragraph or something like it may approach the truth and be 
of practical service, admitting, however, that the beginning may 
be lower than the physical atoms named. Yet any statement 
that involves as this does, the notion that the Creator primarily 
works upon material that is exterior to himself, implies that 
there was something prior to him and not of him, the contra. 
diction that there was something prior to the First, and inde- 
pendent of the All-cause. In creating all things he has consti- 
tuted the elements of all things, not an atom excepted. Of 
bim and by him they consist and continue to be, and in him 
they move, and without him they would not move nor be. Is 
this Pantheism with its chilling tendencies? 

If we retain the ordinary notions of nature, with all that the 
name is used to cover, and conceive that every movement of it 
is a movement of God, then to our minds he is merged and lost 
in blind necessities and inexorable laws, and we all are drifting 
with the current of fate on fragile ice-floats, and the depths of 
a cold ocean is our destiny. 

But if we divest nature’s laws of absolute necessity and of 
automatic power, so that necessities and laws shall appear, not 
as superior to nor as codrdinate with, but as subordinate to God; 
and acknowledge without reservation his general and particular 
dominion with universal presence and activity, he then appears 
to our minds as the center and the dispenser of freedom, 
light, and life, and of law as well. Thusif there is any gold in 
pantheism we get it without the dross. Whether the relations 
of nature and created things to their Author as described, be 
named by the words intimacy, union, or identity, He neverthe- 
less prevails and appears as a primal and active intelligence. 
Do we extinguish our individuality, and also that of all the 
substantial things we see? Our experience has given us the 
habit of distinguishing between the things we perceive and 
also between those things and the Creator, and no mental gym- 
nastics will deprive us of the valuable habit. 
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We have no difficulty in perceiving a distinction for prac- 
tical purposes between antecedent and consequent, cause and 
effect, force and product. Yet all that is in the product was in 
the force; and al! that was given to constitute a product re- 
mains in it. We may take cognizance of things in their con- 
creteness, and notice their relations and purposes, and give 
them their names; and we may do quite another thing in 
making an analysis of them to discover their constituent ele- 
ments. In these processes there is no contradiction or incon- 
sistency ; and it is immaterial how deep and complete the 
analysis may be. If we shall find that no atom moves and no 
perceptible thing exists independently of the constructing, sus- 
taining, and present power of the Creator; that He is uni- 
versally immanent; we will avoid confusion and utter no con- 
tradiction if we nevertheless treat created things as distinct 
from the Creator. If in doing so we fail to convey or to con- 
ceive absolute truth, the failure is not peculiar to this case, and 
it does not occur on account of our choosing to use the word 
Creator rather than the word force or forces; or choosing the 
word person or God rather than the word power or protoplasm. 

We want a basis which cannot be undermined and from 
which storm and tide cannot move us. Then let us firmly 
adhere to the verity of an Omnipotent and Omnipresent Intelli- 
gence. Like many familiar facts this great truth transcends 
human comprehension, but it does not violate human reason. 
It is a foundation. upon which all superstructure of phenomena 
may rest in stability and symmetry. It is a center toward 
which all facts of science and all systems of philosophy may 
converge and in which they may blend. It gives light upon 
both material and spiritual mysteries. It reveals the source of 
energy, purpose, method, intellect, and of matter and its devel- 
opments. No other theory will afford so rational an interpre- 
tation of things visible and invisible. It elevates our physical 
tenements, and gives a response to the longings and an impulse 
to the aspirations of the soul. 

Refusing to admit of even a delegated substitute for Him, 
we shall be prepared to accept whatever phenomena or potency 
may be disclosed whether natural or supernatural. While the 
ordinary courses of His works will be exalted as such, and 
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admired for their fitness, benignity, beauty, and permanence, 
yet it will not be inconceivable that a jar, a discord, a miracle 
may at some point hasten a beneficent process, illustrate the 
excellence of the ordinary, reveal the hand that moves it, 
awaken sluggish minds, and make a special call for awe, alle- 
giance and trust. No new nor contravening power is intro- 
duced in a miracle. It is extraordinary but not extra-potential. 
The adoption of the theory of these statements may put aside 
necessity, law, nature, and matter from the positions they now 
hold as false gods standing in front and obstructing the view 
of the Omnipotent One. Then it will be seen that He works 
perpetually, and not merely at initiation—that he works di- 
rectly and consistently giving definite promises by established 
methods, not that he has delegated and surrendered his power 
to a blind substitute. Under this conception whenever the 
gentler term of natural consequence is used, it will signify all 
that is expressed by Almighty fiat, and when His decrees are 
spoken of it will be an allusion to the effects of causes in their 
ordinary relations. Whether by special and abrupt construc- 
tion or by evolution and growth, whatever is produced will be 
perceived to be tne direct effect of His will. We shall be pre- 
pared to admit, if true science shall claim it, that wherever 
conditions arise that are favorable for organism and life, they 
will appear, and it may be with or without tangible seed. If 
it be said He causeth the grass to grow for cattle and herb for 
the service of man—that not a sparrow is forgotten and that 
even the hairs of your head are numbered—that He maketh 
small the drops of water—that He made the world and all 
things therein, and in Him we live and move and have our be- 
ing, then this will be no hyperbole, but His works will be so 
recognized and the conviction of His presence will be so vivid 
that it will not seem extravagant to say He will walk and con- 
verse with those who have clean hearts and who will look and 
listen to Him. 
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ArticLe V4.—SOME RACE-PROBLEMS IN CHINA. 


AN added respect for the aggressive enterprise of our cen- 
tury comes from the thought that some of its reforms have 
reached China. To Western minds that nation has typified 
absolute conservatism and lack of progress, guarded by avowed 
contempt for foreigners and inaccessibility to trade. We of 
the United States have mustered conceit to look upon our 
hoary-headed neighbor with feelings of mingled pity and con- 
tempt. His vast and highly-fayored domains have vulgarly 
been called breeding-grounds for the multiplication of a repul- 
sive, loose-moraled race of “heathen.” In the popular mind 
China has lately been deemed worthy of notice only because 
likely to cause annoyance by an overflow of undesirable popu- 
lation, or for possible inducements for trade, or because fur- 
nishing a mart for our surplus silver. For the comparative 
philologist, the ethnologist, the evangelist, however, the 
“Flowery Kingdom” has suggested far deeper and truer 
questions, concerning the origin of written language, the rise 
of the ancient nations, the conquering power of Christianity. 
An exhaustive discussion of any one of these broad subjects 
might appropriately be made the life-work of a Napoleon for 
energy, a Pascal for memory, a Gibbon for acumen, a Schlie- 
mann for diligence, and, we are safe in adding, a Methusalah for 
age. Nothing is farther from our intention than an attempt to 
pronounce upon these vexed questions of scholarship. Yet it 
may be possible within the limits of a short article to give a 
brief resumé of recent events,—of progress, if such has been 
made, in China. Still more interesting should it prove to mark 
out the lines within which constitutional, social, and religious 
changes must occur if the complex machinery which governs 
them is set at work. The present period seems especially 
appropriate for the discussion of this general theme, for it has 
introduced to American readers several recent texts on the 
condition of China and a greatly enlarged reprint of the 
standard treatise on the “ Middle Kingdom.” Written by a 
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thorough scholar forty-three years resident in China, it seems 
to us unlikly that for fullness of information, fairness of state- 
ment, and freshness of style this work will be excelled as a 
comprehensive synopsis of the whole subject. One may expect, 
rather, to see the most attractive portions of this immense terri- 
tory henceforth apportioned among the specialists. 

Every country has its local atmosphere, but the atmosphere 
of China is peculiarly dense and puzzling, with the gathered 
mists of centuries. All strangers recognize this, but only those 
who have spent years of deep study in China and come into 
daily eontact with the natives can appreciate fully its signifi- 
cance. When such authorities as Mr. Williams confess that 
they were often puzzled to apprehend every-day matters from 
a purely Chinese stand-point, one begins to realize the vast 
differences separating their race from our own—differences 
extending not merely to manners and customs, but, apparently, 
to the very structure of the brain and texture of the heart. 
The thought is the less grotesque because the exact prototypes 
and lineal ancestors of these “men of the Middle Kingdom” 
were in reality inhabitants of a world differing almost radically 
from our modern one in aspirations, knowledge, and material 
resources. With this warning to ourselves in mind against 
surface judgments and against making the genius of our civili- 
zation an all-sufficient touchstone for antipodal affairs, we will 
now endeavor, for the purpose of acquiring a fund of informa- 
tion for future discussion, to draw a few deductions from the 
educational, constitutional, and religious systems of China. 
We speak first of the former because it has attracted deepest 
attention in study of the intellectual development of that coun- 
try, and because upon it the two others depend as corollaries. 

It is necessary to notice that the importance of educating the 
masses was acknowledged in China as early as five hundred 
years before our era. At that time none of the other leading 
nations, Persians, Syrians, or Jews, made the slightest pretense 
to a system of education. The present Chinese system, with 
provisions for examinations, dates from A. D. 600. Thus its 
great antiquity is a proof both of the reverence in which it is 
held and its want of elasticity, viewed from our stand-point. 
But we must remember the great end of education among the 
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Chinese has always been and still is to discipline the heart and 
purify the affections rather than fill the head with knowledge. 
The horn-books are dissertations upon the nature of man and 
platitudes on the value of education. Neither the study of 
mathematics, geography, natural history, nor the history or 
languages of foreign countries has any part in the native cur- 
riculum. A peculiarity of the Chinese language which accounts 
for some features in the literary and educational history of the 
people, has frequently been overlooked by foreign writers on 
that country.* The structure of the characters is such that 
there is no clue to their sound save by its pronunciation by a 
native. The utterances of these sounds are arbitrary and inde- 
pendent of any logical system or sequence, so that if a given 
province should perish, it has been stated, no approach to its 
dialect could ever after be gathered from writings or analogy 
by students from other portions of China. Hence no means 
exists by which the sound of a foreign language can be intelli- 
gently conveyed into the Chinese language so as to open up its 
literature to natives. Grammars and dictionaries to teach a 
Chinese English or Italian without oral instruction, are almost 
utterly impossible. All the characters are like Arabic figures 
and the dialects in China emulate the diversity of the numerals 
among European languages. Owing to this cause, then, more 
than any thing else, the stores of knowledge contained in for- 
eign books are shut out, and always have been, from Chinese 
scholars. Again, possessed from the earliest times with books 
in their own language, while contiguous nations had only such 
writings as were borrowed from them, the idea naturally arose 
in China that “outside” nations produced nothing in the way of 
culture worth investigating. But the peculiar maxims above 
referred to are impregnably implanted in the boys’ minds— 
“more deeply,” says Mr. Williams, “than are ever Biblical 
truths and examples on graduates of Yale, Oxford, Heidelberg, 
or the Sorbonne.” 

At first thought the public examinations for the four literary 
degrees are a very encouraging feature of Chinese education. 
Certain results they do accomplish and accomplish very well, 

* For this lucid and concise explanation of the intellectual isolation of 
China, I am indebted to Mr. Frederick Wells Williams, of the Yale Col- 
lege Library.—J. A. P. 
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by helping to make an aristocracy of culture instead of wealth 
or birth; by interposing a bulwark of intelligence between the 
government and the masses; by furnishing the government 
with many convenient occasions for seeming to take an interest 
in the welfare of the people, in honoring and entertaining suc- 
cessful competitors in the examinations. But the vital point 
must not be lost sight of, that the remarkable interest which 
centres in these occasions is because they are in reality desperate 
struggles for office. Though few of the thousands of applicants 
may reach the desired posts, the unsuccessful still win the influ- 
ence and dignity of a privileged class. The triumph of these 
examinations is, therefore, on the side of stability of govern- 
ment rather than higher education. There is no attempt at 
original thinking, nor is there much pretense to wide and sound 
scholarship except in the examinations for the highest degrees. 
What the government really offers is: “Con the old rules, and 
we will give the best of you an opportunity of putting those 
rules into practice.” The highest praise, then, which can fairly 
be bestowed on Chinese education is that it tends to peace, by 
giving talent a fair chance against wealth, birth, and intrigue. 
Later we shall consider whether these negative merits are suffi- 
cient for the well-being and safety of any modern nation, even 
of China. 

In theory the Chinese government is patriarchal and sublime. 
The Emperor is the father of his people and vicegerent of 
Heaven, interceding for his subjects on all extraordinary occa- 
sions. But he lives in a ‘Forbidden Palace;” the access to 
him by petition is uncertain and usually ineffective; during 
the past two hundred years few of the plebeians have looked 
upon their hwangti’s, or “august sovereign’s” face; the very 
streets through which he passes are usually screened with mats. 
The five orders of nobility, however, are unentailed, and the 
privileges of the eight upper classes are mostly confined to 
harmless vanities of dress and immunity from degrading pun- 
ishments. There is nothing like a congress or parliament, or 
any body elected to represent the people and clothed with 
requisite authority to discuss constitutional questions. The 
active force of government is lodged in the Imperial Cabinet 
and Council of State, whose duties are to receive edicts, present 
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memorials to the Emperor, to discuss topics of general interest 
to the nation and the army. Under the direction of these 
bodies, six executive boards administer details of revenue, war, 
etc. -In short, about all the paraphernalia of modern nation- 
conducting are present—excepting provisions for liberty of the 
individual, representation, and taxation! which the English 
fought for in bloody wars and we maintained in our declaration 
of independence. Similar paradoxes are found in their judicial 
system. There are supreme courts and courts of error and ap- 
peal; but civil and criminal proceedings are hopelessly con- 
fused. Justice can be invoked at almost any hour of the day 
or night; but judges are never without instruments of torture 
to use on either principals or witnesses. 

The surest test of the character of this, as of all other mon- 
archic governments, is the relations which officials bear to the 
people. Chinese officers, especially of the lower grades, are 
notoriously corrupt and harsh. Jealousy between them is fer- 
mented by a regularly organized system of espionage. The 
only retort which the people have against a particularly brutal 
offender is a street pasquinade which may perchance reach the 
eyes of some superior. The people fear the government much, 
but they fear each other more. In the breasts of each one of 
them is implanted the ante-Christian belief that one can rise to 
success only as his neighbors suffer defeat. Here, too, is an 
excellent inference, by contrast, of what an important factor the 
power of combination has been in modern civilization. The 
surveillance of their poiice would not allow the Chinese people 
to combine except on the basis of business-guilds. Having no 
press they could never institute a reform in a legitimate way, by 
criticism of government. One prop of government is the mul- 
tiplication of petty offices at the capital. No man can hold a 
civil office in his own province, nor marry in the district under 
his control, nor own land in it, nor have any uear relatives 
holding office under him. Another prop is that an amended 
edition of the Za Tsing Liuh In, or General Code of Civil, Fis- 
cal, Ritual, and Criminal laws is published every five years by 
the authorities and extensively sold and read by the people. 
As this treatise is conspicuously able, terse, clear and plausible 
among the similar productions of heathen nations, restless minds 
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have some meat to feed upon. Giving detailed reasons why gen- 
eral reforms are not to be expected among the Chinese people, 
is complimenting their mediocrity at the expense of our space. 
Their minds, we have seen, are formed strictly and solely in 
accord with the principles expounded in their classics. The 
essence of their Four books and Five classics is the perfection 
of Ancient China and the evils of deviation from the maxims 
of the old philosophers. Therefore ideas of change (a different 
thing, be it remembered, from discontent) are out of question 
and out of thought, not only with the masses but with the best 
minds of each generation. 

The people may be roughly divided into three religious sects, 
Confucianists, Buddhists, and Taoists. Of the former, or state 
religion, the Emperor is High Priest, who in person directs all 
great sacrifices and prayers. Heaven, earth, the sun, moon, 
rivers, mountains, the north-pole, ete., are worshiped, and the 
line is not drawn at cannon, battle-flags, and various species of 
ghosts. The Emperor manufactures new gods as occasions re- 
quire. There is no deification of vice or human sacrifice or 
priesthood, and the worship of the princes and nobles is mere 
pageantry. As the profanum vulgus is prohibited, under pen- 
alty of death, from sharing the devotions of the Emperor, it is 
tolerably patent to the “celestial” mind that if favors or atone- 
ment are to be obtained from the unseen powers, they can come 
only through his Majesty, the “Awa jin,” or “solitary man.” 
Opinion in this country, and elsewhere, to the contrary, 
Confucius himself openly confessed that he knew very little 
about the gods, heaven, or a future state, and concentrated his 
energies on formulating precepts of morality and conservatism. 
This was the Confucius of whom the Sacrificval Ritual sings: 

Confucius ! Confucius ! How great is Confucius! 
Before Confucius there never was a Confucius ! 
Since Confucius there never has been a Confucius ! 
Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius! 

The Taoistic, or Rationalistic system, is about as old as Con- 
fucianism, and to our notions fully as whimsical. The acute 
metaphysician who founded the system was engaged in pro- 
found speculations on immortality; but the time of bis disci- 
ples is occupied mostly with the sale of quack medicines, nos- 
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trums and charms. Taoism is apparently countenanced, but 
not assisted by the State; openly ridiculed by many; secretly 
indulged in by more; intelligently understood by none. Built 
on the crumbling foundations of monasticism and asceticism, 
the structure can never reach wide and noble proportions; but 
is barely firm enough to support the worship of a whole galaxy 
of petty idols and gods. 

Buddhism is clearer, more positive, more inspiring—the pur- 
suit of final happiness in Nirvana by a dream-life of fellowship 
with the gods. Faith is useless and sacrifice for sin is unneces- 
sary in this optimistic code, whose strength lies in its positive 
promises of a future life and descriptions of the gods. But 
there are no schools for the study of its doctrines and its ranks 
are recruited mostly from infants pledged by their parents in 
hours of affliction or despair. Like the pike, Buddhism has 
no objection to swallowing its food alive; and is continually 
digesting whole pantheons of strange gods belonging to some 
other religion. Many of the followers of Confucianism and 
of Taoism are found in its ranks; even the Uiteraii do not 
seem to be aware of the incongruities of such proceedings. In 
fact the only living and spontaneous principles which all 
classes of the Chinese people agree upon, as shown by cheerful 
and regular observances, are fear of evil spirits and ancestor- 
worship. In other words, what we call religion, or the relig- 
ious sentiment, is effete, or has never been born among them. 

—The limited and stilted nature of their education, the big- 
otry and intangible structure of their government, and the hol- 
lowness and contradictions of their so-called religions, prepare 
one for the train of events following on their contact with the 
Western nations. Never has there been in the history of the 
world a better opportunity for measuring moral, intellectual, 
and material progress in competition with Paganism and igno- 
rance. If the last act in this great drama has not yet been 
played, the more should the critics study closely the characters 
of the chief performers, the relations they stand in to one 
another, and the sequence of events, before they render a final 
judgment. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that English 
and American intercourse with China, of the present century, 
far exceeds in combined practical results that of all the 
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other nations, ancient and modern. Upon the cessation of the 
East India Company’s privileges, in 1834, England notified 
China that a king’s officer would henceforth represent British 
trade. On his arrival at Canton Lord Napier was kept at 
arm's length, simply because the Emperor of China still re- 
garded himself as the mighty sovereign of the earth, before 
whom the representatives of all other rulers should do humble 
homage in person. Napier blustered; trade was temporarily 
disarranged ; but what made war was the opium trade. The 
Chinese government was memorialized to legalize it, but on 
finding the good sensefof the nation opposed, forbad it and 
made vigorous efforts to suppress smuggling. Large quantities 
of the drug were destroyed; England had a lucrative trade at 
stake and cried out for indemnities to her merchants and repa- 
ration for violations of international law. International law! 
from a nation of moon-worshipers, ignorant of the history, 
language, and very likely of the position of every nation in 
Christendom. 

The Emperor gave orders to his generals to “ destroy and 
wipe clean away, to exterminate and root out the rebellious 
Barbarians.” The war proved to be a play affair for the Eng- 
lish. Forts which should have been impregnable fell withoui 
loss of life to the invaders. The Chinese soldiers were utterly 
confused, routed and slaughtered even when they outnumbered 
their adversaries forty to one. The English soldiers emulated 
one another in bagging great quantities of this easy game. 
After the fall of Amoy, Tinghai, Chinhai, and Ningpo, the 
Emperor’s proclamations became as declamatory as those of 
Napoleon to his army in Italy. His heathen majesty further 
resorted to the orthodox old English custom, of Robert Wal- 
pole’s time, of raising funds by sale of offices and titles of 
nobility. But the great treaty of Nanking proclaimed to the 
world that China was incapable of making a decent show of 
armed resistance. England got her money indemnity, together 
with the island of Hongkong, and the opening of five import- 
ant ports for residence and trade. The United States and 
France sent ministers extraordinary to the court of Peking to 
obtain corresponding political and commercial concessions. 
Representatives from Prussia, Spain, Belgium and other coun- 
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tries were also witnesses of this solemn confession of the 

equality of the nations for purposes of trade. But the second 
English war with China, begun in 1856, showed that the new 
state of affairs did not set well on the Chinese stomach and 
could not be digested by it unless seasoned by a further resort 
to arms. Taking advantage of indignities committed by Chi- 
nese sailors on the national flag, Great Britain resolved to have 
more “international rights,” in the form of a better enforce- 
ment of the trade regulations of the treaty of Nanking, and 
what was before unaccountably omitted from that treaty, viz: 
the residence of a British minister at Peking. The United 
States, Russia, and France were invited to codperate with Eng- 
land in bringing China to her senses and the latter ally added 
troops to indorse her moral suasion. Canton was bombarded 
and taken easily; but subsequently the mire of oriental diplom- 
acy proved bottomless. Lord Elgin remarked of the final 
negotiations at Tientsin, 1858, “ The Chinese yielded nothing 
to reason and everything to fear, and were at the same time 
profoundly ignorant of the subject under discussion and of 
their own interests.” In the words of a British officer, ‘ Two 
powers had China by the throat while the other two stood by 
and egged them on so that all could share the spoil.” No 
wonder that England took her glut of satisfaction—she has 
always been a harsh and grasping taskmaster with weaker 
nations. 

China was made to establish the principles of ex-territoriality, 
to restrict the importation of implements of war, and to legalize 
the opium trade! It was evident, however, that years must 
elapse before the Chinese officials could be educated up to the 
point of believing that these changes were binding on them 
personally. Before minor points were ratified the British fleet 
were hindered in their attempt to reach Peking. This last and 
stupendous folly on the part of ‘the Son of heaven” showed 
conclusively how foolish was the attempt to deal with the 
Chinese government as a responsible organization, capable of 
adjusting itself to circumstances. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
returned to review the slaughter of the native troops, and the 
allies had another long field-day for plunder. After the pos- 
session of Peking, the sacking of the summer palace, and the 
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flight of the emperor, some one was found with requisite cour- 
age and authority to guarantee more indemnities, more trade 
privileges and new territories to England and France. Their 
demands were certainly not extravagant, as all China would 
have been theirs for the asking. This was what the rulers had 
expected would surely be the result of the war. The Chinese 
ministers had proved themselves weak, ignorant, obstinate, and 
helpless. They were as clay in the hands of the potter. They 
had swallowed this huge purgative pill of recognition of other 
nations in entire ignorance of its contents, only because it was 
rammed down their throats at point of bayonet. Henceforth 
the burden of proof of the wisdom or justice of meddling 
with China was to be thrown on the victors. It was evident 
that true and lasting reforms could not be counted on from the 
government and that regeneration must come, if it ever came, 
through the people themselves, by the long and difficult pro- 
cess of absorption of the culture, religious, commercial, scien- 
tific, and industrial instincts of the fan-kwai, or “ foreign-devils.” 

The treaty of Nanking had left the imperial government con- 
fused and humbled. The treasury was impoverished and the 
soldiery was ill-paid. Taxes were heavy. Peaceful citizens 
nervously feared for their lives in the encroachments of the 
strangers. The braves called out to fight the English had not 
disbanded. Hate against the Manchu rule was intensified and 
crystallized. The time was ripe for a lawless uprising, the 
only opposition possible in China. It came, in the terrible 
Taiping rebellion, which for thirteen years ravaged the length 
and breadth of the land, destroying, blasting, and emphasizing 
to the stupidest subjects, the pitiful incompetency of their na- 
tional government. At first the movement took on a religious 
guise. An enthusiast and propbet claiming divine authority 
to rule China gathered a few disciples about him; the crowd 
grew; government officials were first evaded, then defied; 
finally a camp was made and a regular military organization 
was effected. All semblance of religious fervor and unity bad 
faded out, and as has been the case with some other parties 
known to history, the forces were kept together mainly by an 
appetite for the prospective spoils. Hung Siu-tsuen, the leader, 
was formally proclaimed by his army to be Emperor of China, 
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and a campaign was begun against Peking. The rebel army 
was braver and better disciplined than the regular forces. In 
despair the true emperor finally called upon English and 
American officers to quell the dreadful anarchy for which their 
nations were partly responsible. Meantime England had “hit 
off the happy medium” of fighting the Peking government just 
hard enough for success, but kindly leaving the emperor's 
forces as much leisure as possible to cope with the Taipings. 
If the latter were successful, that precious jewel, British trade, 
would have been temporarily endangered, for there would have 
been no properly constituted authorities to hold responsible for 
treaty rights at cost of the indemnities of international law. A 
criticism has been made that if the Taipings had originally 
announced their intention, if successful, of making the literary 
examinations more practical, they might have won a moral 
victory, and attracted a sufficient number of the liberals of all 
classes to place them in power. There are no “liberals” in 
China; the word “liberty” is unknown to the language. A 
significant fact is that during al] these years of rebellion and, 
at first, of success on the part of the Taipings, no cases are 
reported of desertion of government officials. We have already 
indicated at some length our reasons for believing that no such 
bloodless and constitutional reforms are at present possible in 
the Chinese government. 

In exchange for the pyramids of dead, acres of ruined cities, 
and miles of wasted agriculture resulting from the Taiping 
rebellion absolutely nothing had been gained, either politically 
or religiously. The Christianity in the name of which the 
rebellion had been begun was of the most pseudo and sacrile- 
gious character. The chiefs of the new sect were ignorant of 
the Bible; in their fanaticism they began by destroying the 
idols of the other religions ; many of them ended in the gross- 
est sensuality, unfitted to lead their mob of plunderers. Legit- 
imate efforts to spread the Gospel of Christ in China date back 
to the seventh century ; Roman Catholic missions were estab- 
lished there in the thirteenth century. Their story is one of 
mild opposition on the part of the government and passivity on 
the part of the people. Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits 
all sought to ingratiate themselves by courtesy, presents, and 
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scientific attainments. Preaching was problematicai on account 
of the difficulties of the language. The Christianity they strove 
to inculcate was debased by many concessions to heathen super- 
stitions. Of course there were internal jealousies and bicker- 
ings among the sects, and during the first part of the last cen- 
tury all were ordered out of the country. There were persecu- 
tions and martyrs’ deaths, too, in this far away land. From the 
fair total of reported converts must be deducted the non-adher- 
ing members of families one of whose representatives performed 
the outward rites of the church. Natural increase came into 
play and swelled the number of those accounted under the influ- 
ence of the priests. But the significant fact is that no progress 
has been made unless the European task-masters were present 
to lead their pupils by the hands. During the hundreds of 
years that Catholicism has had a footing in China, no native 
priests have arisen competent to influence and direct the future 
of the Church in that country. More than this, the pompous 
ceremonies of Rome have been confounded with the relic-wor- 
ship, masses, bell-ringing, candle, and incense-burning of one or 
all of the native religions, to the great confusion of true Chris- 
tianity. Native Christians are frequently mistaken for mem- 
bers of secret political societies; they are reviled for their neg- 
lect of ancestor-worship ; and scorned for allowing women to 
attend religious assemblies. In reply to the question, “ What 
salutary effect has this large body of Christians wrought in the 
vast population of China during the past 300 years?” Mr. Wil- 
liams has returned the disheartening answer: “ None, absolutely 
none.” 

The treaty of Nanking opened a wide field for Protestant 
missionary work. Mission schools and hospitals were estab- 
lished ; great efforts were made to lay a corner stone of English 
education; the country was deluged with tons of sacred and 
profane literature in the hope that by some mysterious process 
the ideas would peneirate the benighted minds. The results 
have been comparatively small, though they are not entirely 
disheartening for eventual success. By the concessions of tole- 
ration and access to the remote parts of the country obtained at 
the treaty of Tientsin, nearly all of the civilized nations of the 
earth are honorably pledged to prosecute their missionary labors 
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in China zealously and in concert. But with all respect and 
admiration for the aspirations and the zeal of this noble body 
of philanthropists, any fair-minded critic must, we think, admit 
that the great battle-field of their labors is before, not behind 
them; that many of the most important and difficult phases of 
conversion have not been touched; that unless the skirmish 
lines are soon reinforced there is danger that this advance 
guard will have to retreat over the ground so bravely won. 
The lines of Wordsworth are curiously appropriate to the state 
of China up to this point : 
‘* Who ponders national events shall find 
An awful balancing of loss and gain, 
* Joy based on sorrow ; good with ill combined 
And proud deliverance issuing out of pain 
And direful throes; as if the All Ruling Mind 
With whose perfection it consists to ordain 
Volcanic burst, earthquake, and hurricane 
Dealt in like sort with feeble human kind 
By laws immutable.” 


From present appearances Christianity in China is, we think, 
far more likely to be reinforced or preceded by the advances of 
commerce and science, than to lead in the regeneration of that 
country. Christianity did not affect the treaty of Nanking; 
that treaty made the extension of Christianity possible. For 
hundreds of years men had been éalking to these heathen about 
the salvation of their souls; but when the opium trade was in 
danger no time was lost in fighting for the preservation of West- 
ern commerce. If anyone puts a more charitable construction 
on England’s wars with China, he is respectfully referred to the 
Parliamentary reports of that time. In the speeches of the 
leaders we find very little about religion, moral progress, etc., 
and much about the national budget. No wonder that the 
untutored mind should place English commerce above English 
religion in practical importance. As a nation we ourselves, by 
nullification of the immigration treaty of 1868, have shown them 
that smooth words sometimes mean one thing and harsh 
actions another and less honorable one. This breach of faith 
would be, perhaps, less flagrant if we were really in the slightest 
danger of being flooded by an increasing Chinese immigration. 
The contrary has repeatedly and conclusively been proved to 
be the fact—to all but the soft-headed members of Congress, 
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If our analysis of their education, government, and religions 
has been logical, the extreme literalness, conservatism, and slow- 
ness of the Chinese mind has been proved. Whether it can ever 
be really reformed is a serious question, whose complex answer 
can be given @ priort only by those who, like Buckle, have made 
a thorough study of race-differences and the effect of geograph- 
ical position on history. But arguing from the past, very ob- 
viously no complete or lasting change can be expected in the 
mental condition of China, unless the best minds of all classes 
of society are subjected to some extraordinary and constant 
friction. That friction Western trade and science can supply. 
The fine ports, the splendid rivers, the fertile territories, the 
art ideas, the industrial habits of the people, all invite our 
capital, railroads, steamboats and telegraphs, etc., as soon as 
the demonstration has been made beyond peradventure that 
capital will not be disturbed. Two of the Northern districts 
alone are said to contain thousands of square miles of coal 
deposits. Notwithstanding the deceit of the Chinese people in 
private life, they usually have fulfilled their business contracts 
honorably and promptly. They have remarkable imitative 
ability, and a hereditary culture which may some day prove 
widely useful. 

A hundred other problems remain to be solved in the presence 
of these ancients of the earth, every one of which will tend to 
make them lean more heavily upon the arms which are able 
and should help to support them until they can walk in the 
new path by themselves. Of science they know next to noth- 
ing. Of medicine they are profoundly ignorant. Their defi- 
ance of sanitary laws is shocking in the highest degree. Here 
are object-lessons which can be taught before their eyes ; which 
they can learn first in a mechanical way ; the solution of which 
will add to their individual comfort; and for permission to 
exercise these functions foreigners need not apply to the gov- 
ernment. Mountains of superstition, conceit, and prejudice 
remain to be removed. The stable is Augean, far new and 
puzzling antagonisms against change arise with every real ad- 
vance in China. There has lately been some ground for belief 
that the Chinese government was hecoming liberalized enough 
to assist from its being willing to allow its difficulties with 
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Japan and Russia to be settled by international arbitration and 
the payment of monetary indemnities. It should be remem- 
bered that, contrary to the history of Europe, peace has been 
the normal state of China. During the past century never once 
have her three hundred millions borne their standard into 
foreign soil, Burmah, Siam, or Corea, though the control of 
new colonies would probably have been an easy matter. The 
establishment of a commission to superintend the education of 
boys in this country was likewise a good sign; but the unfav- 
orable criticisms of one illiberal inspector insured their prompt 
recall. 

The failure of the Taiping rebellion, though desperately per- 
sisted in when the central government was weakened by power- 
ful foreign adversaries, has shown how hazardous would be 
reliance on a change of dynasties brought about by fraternal 
warfare. There remains the alternative that China will be re- 
conquered by some European power; ever since she has 
equipped and reorganized her army according to European 
methods, the war-clouds have seemed to lie low over that por- 
tion of Asia, as if China longed once more to humble the 
“ foreign-devils.” With any first-class power, such as France 
or Russia, the result can scarcely be doubtful. As Colonel 
Peter Gordon, the leader of the “ ever-victorious” government 
force in the Taiping Rebellion, lately told the Chinese govern- 
ment, “ Potentially you are perhaps invincible, but the out- 
come of a premature war will show you to be vulnerable at a 
thousand points.” No intelligent nation would be eager to 
repeat England’s experiment with India. The management of 
China would prove to be that of a stupendous white elephant. 
The contingency that China might peacefully split into two or 
three separate empires is not worth considering at present. 

Obviously, then, we have seen the re-modeling of China by 
peaceful means must be a painfully slow and uncertain process. 
External commerce has proved to be the only quickening wedge 
in splitting off the old shell of conceit and ignorance, and two 
obstinately contested and bloody wars were necessary to drive 
that wedge home. Whether new wars would prove equally 
effective in demonstrating the character and inaugurating the 
reforms. of our civilization is extremely doubtful. Like a 
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lofty and difficult buttress the Chinese language repels all 
transient invaders. Behind that wall the keen eyes of busy 
capitalists have detected fresh fields of wealth, and the hearts 
of eager evangelists throb with the thought that the largest 
congregation of the human species speaking one language are 
living there in unspeakable idolatry, ignorance, and vice. We 
are accustomed to think of China as one of the gardens of man’s 
childhood ; but is it not likely to prove also the great vantage- 
ground of the future? In all probability the hand-to-hand 
conflict will not come in our day or in our children’s. But one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred or more years hence, 
when California and Australia teem with population, great race- 
problems will surely have been solved on Chinese soil, and our 
civilization and our religion will have been tested, to their 
higher glory or their deeper shame, by the sternest yet truest 
of all earthly judges, Time. 
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Articte VI.—THE IDEAL IN LITERATURE. 
A Review oF THE “Enoiish Nove.” By Smipney LANIER. 


The English Novel and the Principles of wits Development. By 
SrpnEy Lanier. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1883. 


“You observe,” says the late Sidney Lanier speaking of 
Jane Eyre and Charlotte Bronté, “you observe that one of 
these figures is just as real to us as the other; and I have lost 
all sense of difference between actual and literary existence.” 

That this is true explains many of the defects in Mr Lanier’s 
almost perfect lectures; he fails in subtle differentiations. 

Because he thus fails, he confuses the moral and the didac- 
tic; he shudders at the sight of truth from the fear of its merci- 
lessness; he prefers the mystical to the actual. But that this 
is true also explains a part of the gracious charm of his writ- 
ing and leaves the reader for the moment in complete sympa- 
thy with his attitude. Indeed, in admiration for the man one 
forgets his work. The book attracts; the man fascinates. He 
hated the unlovely, he craved the beautiful. Indeed his own 
spiritual aspirations limit him, and, because he reaches out 
toward the Infinite Good, and also takes full delight only in 
that which is in itself lovely, he leaps to the conclusion that 
Beauty and Truth are identical. ‘For indeed,” says he, “ we 
may say that he who has not yet perceived how artistic beauty 
and moral beauty are convergent lines which run back into a 
common ideal origin, and who therefore is not afire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty—that he in short, who has 
not come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which 
the beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one 
thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light, within him—he is 
not yet the great artist. Here it is most instructive to note 
how fine and beautiful souls of time appear after awhile to 
lose all sense of distinction between these terms Beauty, Truth, 
Love, Wisdom, Goodness, and the like.” This is a rarely 
beautiful passage. But it is not the voice of God. “Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked.” ‘God moves in a mysterious 
-VOL. VII. 6 
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way.” ‘Clouds and darkness are round about His throne.” 
There is a difference, and even the finite may grasp it, between 
Truth and Beauty. This is not the voice even of a strong 
soul. Ina much larger sense is it true that what we call beau- 
tiful and what we call unlovely are parts alike of the infinite 
whole, and only appear as they thus do to us because of the 
standpoint from which we view them, or because refracted by 
the medial atmosphere of desire or of aversion through which 
we view them. And yet, inadequate as we feel these beautiful 
things he says to be, we instinctively like Mr. Sidney Lanier 
better for having said them, we instinctively wish they were 
the whole truth. So prone are we, poor faltering human souls, 
to sympathize with weakness. 

If, then, we read these lectures soothed in the gratification of 
our own desires, we read them with intensest delight. The 
very desultoriness is a charm. The exquisite sense of appre- 
ciation of fitness allures us. We are flattered with the thought 
that we also could have discovered these beautiful things. We 
dwell in the land of Beulah—till we stop to think. “ But,” 
says one of our later writers, ‘To appreciate is to analyze, to 
analyze is to fail in belief; to fail in belief is to fail in love.” 
Even, however, with this risk before us we will look fora 
moment at some of the simpler problems involved in this study 
of the relations of Art and Life, and we will try to avoid the 
two most prominent defects in the work before us. First its 
lack of persistent virility, which leads to contentment with 
confusion and indistinctness of thought—and second the flip- 
pant seriousness—for I know no better characterization—of the 
style. 

The questions are: is there a tendency in Literature toward 
the growth of the Personal or toward the predominating influ- 
ence of the Principle. Can Truth be unlovely ? Shall Art have 
a moral purpose? What is the proper function of the immoral ? 
The questions appear to lie at the threshold of the inquiry. 
But back of all is the greater question which is as old as his- 
tory and as new as yesterday,—the conflict of the actual with 
the Ideal. Is it true that the unseen or dimly seen verity in- 
spires consciously or unconsciously the real artist, and that he 
may work on unmindful of the immediate result to his audience, 
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provided only he be not unmindful of the heavenly vision ? 
Or shall he be filled with sense of his mission to the immediate 
and the present listener, and with moral purpose dominant 
shall he sort out such truths as are elevating, as are inspiring, 
and conclude that the others are an inferior sort of truths un- 
worthy of attention? In other words must he consider the 
actual world about him, its cravings, its helplessnesses, its 
wearinesses, and must he adapt his utterance to its sense of 
beauty, its sense of form, its sense of rightness if you will? Or 
may he be led on of the kindly light picturing the actual with- 
out fear and without trembling, but picturing it suffused, so 
far as it seems to him to be suffused, with the ideal, and be 
utterly regardless of the immediate result. 
Let us lead up to the questions through a few generalizations. 
Literature is the language painting of events, or of emotions, 
or of principles. Its subject determines its character as the 
narrative, or the novel, or the sermon, but its atmosphere rather 
than its form determines its classification, as into prose or 
poetry. And here we turn back again to Mr. Lanier. He 
considers forms as transitory, but he apotheosizes form. ‘The 
relation,” says he, “of prose to verse is not the relation of the 
formless to the formal ; it is the relation of more forms to fewer 
forms.” And yet we need go no further than to his own quo- 
tations to prove that neither form nor forms makes poetry to 
him distinct from prose. Whatever the form, if it exhale the 
subtle quality which by instinct, or reason, or education, we 
have learned to cognize as the poetic content, it is poetry to 
him, and it is poetry to us. If it have it not, it is prose. 
For example,—and a familiar one—here are some lines from 
one of the Ingoldsby Legends. 
‘‘The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 
The Lady Jane was fair. 
And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim, 
And he wore green specs, with a tortoise shell rim, 
And his hat was remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him, 
And they were a loving pair.” 
Now these are faultless verses. They are rythmic, they are 
electric. We sing to them, dance to them. But to most of us 
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they are simply musical, metrical, narrative prose. Compare 
them with this from the “New Day” by Richard Watson 
Gilder. 

“There was a field green and fragrant with grass and flowers, 
and flooded with light from the sun, and the air of it throbbed 
with the songs of birds. 

“Tt was yet morning when a great darkness came and fire 
followed lightning over the face of it, and the singing birds 
fell dead upon the blackened grass. The thunder and the 
flame passed, but it was still dark—till a ray of light touched 
the field’s edge and grew little by little. Then one who listened 
heard—not the song of birds again, but the flutter of broken 
wings.” 

This is neither metrical nor conventional in form, but it is 
pure poetry. Examples could be multiplied. Consider the 
Psalms of David; consider the book of Job. You cannot 
translate them into the unpoetical. The essence of the poetical 
is in its atmosphere, its inner content, and not in its form or 
forms. 

In like manner, in any work of value the least potent quality 
is commonly its visible influence. The enduring is not that 
which appears upon the surface. Mr. Lanier appears always 
to preach from the visible. He shrinks, with a timidity im- 
mensely entertaining, from the coarseness of Fielding, Smollett, 
and Sterne. He tells with his own quaint grace of*manner and 
not without a certain limited truthfulness ; “‘I protest that I 
can read none of these books without feeling as if my soul had 
been in the rain, draggled, muddy, miserable; in other words 
they play upon life as upon a violin without a bridge, in the 
deliberate endeavor to get the most depressing tones possible 
from the instrument.” 

Now what gives this shuddering to Mr. Lanier. He thinks 
it is the moral degradation. He says of Smollett’s work, “It 
professed to show man exactly as he is and the final result was 
such a portrayal as must make any man sit down before the 
picture in a miserable deep of contempt for himself and his 
fellows.” But how comes it that he says of George Eliot, for 
whom,—and with reason,—he has no words insistant enough 
to voice his admiration. ‘George Eliot’s book is so sharp a 
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sermon that it has made the whole English contemporary 
society uncomfortable. That the state of society in which 
such a piece of corruption as Grandcourt should be not only 
the leader but the crazing fascination and ideal of the most 
delicate and fastidious young woman in that society; that a 
state of society should exist in which pure young girls should 
be found manceuvring for this Grandcourt infamy, plotting 
to be Grandcourt’s wife instead of flying from him in horror.” 
Now why does the showing by Smollett make Mr. Lanier 
shudder, and the showing by George Eliot make Mr. Lanier 
admire the artist and recognize a moral intent? Simply be- 
cause Mr. Lanier’s standard is a standard of the senses. Smol- 
lett and Sterne present the physically unlovely, George Eliot 
drapes and softens with cultured feminine instinct. And 
because while the picture reads its lesson it is less repul- 
sive, it seems to the surface observer a nobler work. But— 
and here is the point—in respect of the older novelists, the 
world does not agree with Mr. Lanier. He admits it, “ As I 
have said,” he says, “these four writers,”—Sterne, Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett,—‘“ still maintain their position as the 
classic novelists and their moral influence is still extolled.” 
Now why? Simply,—and this is the link in the chain of 
thought,—that the surface impression from a book does not give 
its real content. The unconscious force within it far outweighs 
its immediate and outward influence. And with respect to the 
strong old writers of a century ago, those of us who as boys 
loved the vigor, and the manliness, and the tenderness of Uncle 
Toby do not need to be told why the world refuses to forget 
him. 

Still further, in personal influence, tne effective force is the 
inner light. Not long ago an educator of age and experience 
said to me that the longer he taught the less did he try to exert 
conscious personal influence. ‘ For,” said he, “the potent fac- 
tor in any man is his unconscious influence and if after the 
spell of the personal presence is past,—given the perspective of 
distance,—the unconscious influence should contradict the in- 
tended,’—the what Mr. Lanier might call the moral element, — 
‘the distrust will grow, and the last state of that boy will be 
worse than the first.” That is, the admixture of the human in 
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the exertion of the conscious personal leading was inevitable 
and dangerous. He would rather point toward the light and 
efface his own personality. 

Now then: if in the judgment of the world as to classifica- 
tion of literary works; if in the judgment of the world as to 
the moral potency of classical works; if in the judgment of 
the world as to personal influence, the unconscious is the deter- 
mining factor, may we not find here an answer to the question 
before us? Is not the presence of the ideal the test of immortal 
literary work? Is it not true also that the extent with which 
the eternal and unseen verity is interwoven with the actual as 
depicted rather than the intent of the human writer, determines 
the moral content of the work? Is it not true that if the moral 
oxygen vivifies it, the work is immortal ? 

But the moral is not always the didactic and the writer need 
not be a preacher. In fact, commonly in just such measure as 
the human preacher intrudes, by just so much is the divine in 
art clouded. If it does so intrude, the effect is apt to be that 
we characterize the work as good or bad but straightway forget 
all about its moral purport. 

And indeed, if in the theory Mr. Lanier appears to controvert 
these positions, in the discussion of the theory as applied to the 
example he supports them. For instance take his fine analysis 
of the scientifico-moral attitude of M. Zola. You should read 
the whole argument. It is so complete and exhaustive that in 
alluding to it one fears lest he may do it less than justice. Yet 
it is not unfair to say that as you read it the conviction grows 
upon you, as Mr. Lanier meant it should grow upon you, that 
M. Zola’s vision is bounded by the human, that the absence of 
the ideal is its fatal defect, and that it is not only with epigram- 
matic incisiveness but also with simple truthfulness that Mr. 
Lanier pronounces this crushing verdict on M. Zola: “The 
hand is the hand of science; but the voice is the voice. of a 
beast.” 

Or again we find the same to be true in the equally full, very 
much needed, and almost uncriticisable, discussion of the phys- 
ical in Whitman. The “ Whitman School,” to use his term, 
certainly have moral purpose enough. But they certainly also 
are not strongly interpenetrated with the ideal, and we do not 
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feel they are unjustly treated when Mr. Lauier says of their 
“movement” that “its whole momentum is derived from the 
physically large which ceased to astonish the world ages ago 
in comparison with spiritual greatness.”’ 

But it is dangerous to reopen this book even to verify a quo- 
tation. No sooner does one do this than its charm narcotizes 
and its striving stimulates and one settles into an attitude of 
dreamy aspiration. The perfection of the utterance is, too, a 
perpetual delight. Consider how completely in these few 
words he combats one phase of modern vagaries. 

“Listen to Walt Whitman’s reverie, as he looks at some 
cattle : 

‘I think I could turn and live with 
Animals, they are so placid and self contained 
I stand and look at them long and long ; 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
With the mania of owning things, 

, Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth.’ 

The Whitman method of reaching naiveté is here so queerly 
illustrated that it seems worth while to stop a moment to point 
it out. Upon the least reflection one must see that animals 
here must mean cows and well-fed cows; for they are abcut 
the only animals in the world to whom these words will apply ; 
‘For,’ says Whitman, ‘not one is dissatisfied, not one is de- 
mented with the mania of owning things.’ But suppose he 
were taking one of his favorite night strolls in the woods of 
Bengal rather taan of New Jersey, is it not more than proba- 
ble that the first animal he met would be some wicked tiger, 
not only dissatisfied, but perfectly demented with the mania of 
owning Whitman, the only kind of property a tiger knows.” 

After this, what more is to be said? This particular position 
of Whitman is not only overthrown, but is annihilated. 

Or consider how mercilessly true is this of Clarissa Harlowe. 
“In 1748 appears Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe in eight vol- 
umes which from your present lecturer's point of view is quite 
sufficiently described as a patient analysis of the most intolera- 
ble crime in all fiction, watered with an amount of tears and 
sensibility as much greater than that in Pamela as the cube of 
eight volumes is greater than the cube of four volumes.” 

Yet Mr. Lanier is never unjust. He is always candid in 
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intent. He loves to praise rather than to blame. And the 
impulse of his reader is to praise. How true is this of Walter 
Scott’s novels. “They are the most hale and strengthening 
waters in which the young soul ever bathed. They discuss no 
moral problems, they place us in no relation toward our fellows 
that can be called moral at all, they belong to that part of us 
which is youthful, undebating, wholly unmoral,—though not 
immoral,—they are simply always young, always healthy, 
always miraculous.” 

What a splendid description in one sentence of George 
Eliot’s work. She “shows man what he may be in terms of 
what he is.” How perfect this sketch of the typical women : 
“Intense and hungry spirits, first wasting that intensity and 
hunger upon that which is unworthy, often from pure ignorance 
of anything worthier, then finding where is worthy and there- 
after loving larger loves, and living larger lives.” 

We leave this book with regret. Its influence is at once 
large and softening. We remember the personality with ten- 
derness, “‘sorrowing most of all that we shall see his face no 
more.” 





The Theism of Jesus. 


ArtictE VII.—THE THEISM OF JESUS. 


CONCERNING spirit, Jesus taught that it is an essential ele- 
ment in the complex being of man and is clearly distinguished 
from the matter upon which it may act or within which it may 
abide. The flesh is one thing, the spirit another: the two are 
continually contrasted. Spirit is not produced by the body, it 
may exist apart from it and therefore cannot be dependent 
upon it for existence. When Jesus would designate spirit as 
incarnate, acting upon the body and in turn influenced by it, 
he calls it the soul. The soul of man is his spirit animating 
the body, energizing the functions of its different organs, regu- 
lating its appetites and centrolling its desires ; and through the 
body acting upon the world of matter and spirit about him and 
in return receiving impressions. The attributes of spirit are 
knowledge, feeling, will, conscience, personality and power. 
Spirit knowing, Jesus calls mind; spirit feeling, is the heart ; 
spirit choosing, is the will; spirit discerning right and wrong 
and approving the right while it condemns the wrong, is con- 
science ; spirit conscious that it knows, feels, wills and discerns 
right and wrong, and conscious that itself thus acting is distinct 
from other spirit and from matter, is a person; while power is 
that preéminent attribute of spirit inherent in all knowledge, 
feeling, choosing, conscience and personality which originates 
action and is manifested and measured by the results produced. 
Christ taught, therefore, that spirit is not a mere abstraction, 
but a positive reality known by all men. Spirit cannot be seen 
with the natural eye, nor be grasped with the hand of flesh, 
nor be heard with the mortal ear: because eye, hand, ear are 
but matter which however highly organized can neither see, 
feel nor hear: these all are but instruments of spirit. 

Man knows his own spirit and therefore only does he know 
his body, the material universe, the spirits of other men, the 
spirit of God. Christ’s doctrine of the existence and spiritual 
nature of God is made by its author fundamental not only to 
all religion, but to morality as well. He was not content, 
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therefore, with merely asserting, God is a spirit, but sought to 
bring men to the profound conviction and vivid realization of 
the divine being. 

He sought this end by the use of his own testimony, which 
was so remarkable that of itself it was sufficient for all who 
could appreciate it; for never disclosing the shadow of a doubt 
he speaks positively with the authority and convincing manner 
of an eye-witness testifying out of his own personal and accu- 
rate knowledge. His testimony was confirmed both by his 
character and his works, since these were so manifestly good 
that all who knew him felt instinctively that such an one as he 
could neither deceive others nor be himself deceived. 

He appealed to the Scriptures. Apart from all theories of 
its divine origin and inspiration the Old Testament is a fact: it 
is history, a record of human thought and deeds setting forth 
in vivid narration and profound exposition the traits of human 
nature, a reliable account of man during many centuries of in- 
tense action. Christ wisely appealed to this accepted authority 
to confirm his own testimony to the existence of God: for the 
book shows that belief in the existence of God is as old as the 
world and is universally present in the minds of men, shaping 
the destiny not only of countless individuals but also of nations 
and races. 

Jesus showed men their belief in God by turning their minds 
to the contemplation of the natural world. He led his hearers 
to form the idea of the heavens and the earth together with all 
that they contain, as one whole, united into the system we call 
the universe, and to observe within it the manifest signs of 
adaptation and design ; so that of their own accord they asked, 
“Whence came this?” They asked this question, because men 
intuitively believe that every effect and event must have an 
adequate cause and that adaptation involves a designing cause. 
When, therefore, Jesus taught that the universe was created, 
and that it was the creation of an almighty, self-existent spirit, 
the designer, originator, and preserver of all things, they were 
at once convinced that his answer was true. And the more 
they listened to his eloquent exposition of the book of nature, 
and from his point of view looked upon the heavens through 
the clear atmosphere of Olivet and the Galilean hills and snow- 
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crowned Hermon, the more did they realize that God is; and 
with the Psalmist exclaim, ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God!” The more they followed him along Jordan and across 
stormy Tiberias and into the solititdes of the desert, listening 
all the while to his discourses upon the reeds of the jungle, the 
fish of the sea, the stones of the wilderness, the more did they 
realize the truth so forcibly announced afterward by Paul that 
the eternal power and attributes of God are clearly seen, being 
understood by means of the things that are made. The more 
they attended while he spoke about pearls of ocean, fig-trees by 
the wayside, tne rushing floods of rivers, the established rocks 
of the earth, the wheat and tares and other seeds growing mys- 
teriously, and from time to time of innumerable objects from 
the whole realm of nature so admirably adapted and designed 
to illustrate and enforce spiritual truth as well as to please the 
curiosity and satisfy the bodily wants of men, the more fixed 
became their conviction and the more vivid the realization of 
the axiom of all religion and of all science, God exists. 

Christ’s appeal to human consciousness led men to the as- 
sured belief in the existence of God. The words of Jesus im- 
ply that the belief in an almighty power that killeth the body 
and punishes the wicked is a part of human nature and lies at 
the foundation of the mythology of the pagan, the superstition 
of the savage, and the. ethical systems of the philosopher. Con- 
science is a fact involving the belief in an almighty person that 
knows the sins of men and punishes them. Conscience thus 
enables men to know God as really and as vividly as natural 
vision enables one to know the tree upon which he is gazing. 
But to such as enjoy the approbation of conscience there comes 
a personal consciousness and adequate knowledge of God that 
is in exact proportion to their purity of heart. Concerning 
these Jesus declared that they know the only true God; that 
this God dwells in their souls so as to be in constant inter- 
course with their spirits; that such are the children of God 
knowing him as their Father and finding in him present joy 
and abiding life. 

Jesus convinced men that his doctrine of God was true by 
directing their attention to the magnifi¢ent system of religion 
and morality which he built upon it. He established Chris- 
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tianity as a fact in the world, grounding it upon the one under- 
lying principle, God is, out of which he made all doctrine and 
practice to come. The stability of the fabric proves the foun- 
dation. If the stream be sWeet, the source cannot be bitter. If 
the fruit be good, the tree cannot be corrupt. 

It would give a false impression to say that Jesus proved the 
existence of God. He was not accustomed to argue with men. 
He was no sophist or dialectician, manipulating premises and 
conclusions. He was a seer, revealing God to men by making 
a powerful appeal tu his own testimony, to the authority of the 
Scriptures, to the book of nature, to the voice of conscience, and 
to the kingdom of heaven established on earth. He simply re- 
moved the veil, opened blind eyes, and said: Behold! The 
truth spiritually discerned needed no proof. He began with 
the spirit of man; and by clarifying that stimulated the spirit- 
ual man so that he might gain access to the right point of view 
and from its exalted position behold the truth in its own light 
and glorious reality. 

This spiritualism of Jesus absorbed not only as doctrine, but 
especially as life is the solution of the mysterious questions 
that have perplexed humanity. When he spoke to the woman 
of Samaria there was something more than motion of lips and 
impact of moving atmosphere upon the ear. The soul of 
Jesus communed with that of his disciple: there was contact of 
spirit with spirit. The thoughts of Jesus were communicated 
to the mind of the woman; the powerful action of his con- 
science awakened her conscience to the sympathetic discern- 
ment of good and condemnation of wrong; his intense emotion 
aroused the heart of her whose feelings had become hardened 
by sin; his steadfast will influenced her will to submit to his 
powerful persuasion. With conscience at white heat, her mind 
brilliant with the flashing thoughts of truth, her heart all 
aglow with thrilling emotions and her will by its submission to 
righteousness endowed with a full baptism of power, the per- 
sonality of the woman was so manifest to herself and the con- 
sciousness of the reality of her own spirit was so vivid and her 
knowledge of the presence of a spiritual being in human form 
before her of transcendent power ana glory was so clear, that 
she was enabled intuitively to grasp in its fullness the profound 
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saying, “God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Having thus convinced men that there is a God, Jesus tells 
who and what he is. God is a spirit. He is sprit. Spirit is 
the essence of his being in which all his attributes inhere. God 
is mind, feeling, will, conscience, power inherent in one spirit- 
ual person, the infinite spirit. He is self-existent, having life 
in himself. He is eternal, existing now and before the world 
and through the unending future. He is omniscient, omni- 
present, omnipotent, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of 
all things. God worketh hitherto even up to and into the 
present, feeding the birds, clothing the grass, numbering the 
hairs of our head, hearing and answering prayer. Instead of 
being indifferent to men he is their Father. The fatherhood of 
God is one of the most prominent elements in Christ’s concep- 
tion of deity. God is our Father who is not only in heaven, 
but on earth in intimate union with the souls of individual 
men. The Father dwelleth with men. He is a Father even to 
prodigals, ready to welcome them to his presence. But God is 
a holy Father. Instead of approving sin he hates it with a 
perfect hatred. He will not allow the sinner to come before 
him in peace. Only the pure in heart can see God. He is a 
righteous Father, showing no partiality to any of his children; 
but rewards and punishes according to deeds. He is the God 
of truth. They that worship him must worship in spirit and 
in truth. They that serve him must serve him only and must 
glorify him with good works. He will have mercy and not 
sacrifice. The worship which he demands is that they should 
love him—a worship designed to develop all the powers and 
faculties of man’s being to the utmost and to promote the 
highest welfare of the race. There is no provision for poly- 
theism, or formal rites, or religion divorced from morality that 
it may be wedded to vice. Yet he is merciful as weli as just 
and holy. He punishes the incorrigible with a righteous judg- 
ment; nevertheless he loves the world in spite of its wicked- 
ness and has provided a way whereby be may forgive men 
their trespasses. He is not simply the God of Abram, Isaac, 
and Jacob; nor of Israel only; but is the God of all mankind 
and dispenses to all his blessings on the same conditions. He 
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is a God not of the dead, but of the living, giving immortality 
to all men, which is to them eternal life or eterna! death as they 
choose to make it. 

Such was Christ’s conception of God. It proves its own 
truthfulness. It is a thought which needs only to be received 
into the mind of any truth-loving soul to be at once recog- 
nized as true. It surpasses any and every human idea of 
God. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, David and the prophets 
knew something of God, but they knew him only in part. 
Now and then they caught glimpses of him as one sees a dis- 
tant mountain when for a moment the haze is blown away and 
the clouds lift. Personally theirs was an inadequate knowl- 
edge of God, however much in advance of the popular idea, 
because it was a conception colored and shaped by their own 
imperfect life and experience. Nowhere in the Old Testament 
can we find such a glorious portrayal of the being and charac- 
ter of God as Jesus has given us. Nowhere in Homer, in 
Plato, in Cicero, in the Vedas, in the whole realm of classic 
literature is there to be found a conception of God comparable 
with Christ’s revelation of deity. Has modern life with its 
keen-eyed science evolved a God that shal! set aside the theism 
of Jesus? Who is this God of to-day whom they would have 
us accept in the place of our Father whom Christ has taught 
us to love? The God of these philosophers is one of human 
revelation, if not of human invention; for the fundamental 
principle of their science is the rejection of everything super- 
natural. Their God is the unknowable. He may exist or he 
may not. If he be the Creator of the world, he has left it to 
run itself without any of his personal supervision. He is no 
prayer-hearing God. Breath spent in prayer is wasted in self- 
delusion. Those who worship him cannot worship him in 
spirit, for there is no spirit. All things are material. What is 
called spirit is only a function of the body or a mode of motion. 
There can be no such thing as sin: for all things are fixed by 
unchanging law. Murder, lying, sensuality are the incidental 
results of climate and the development of human nature, un- 
fortunate indeed, but to be expected in the nature of things, to 
be tabulated as statistics and to be compensated for by other 
adjustments. The individual has little worth compared with 
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the sum total of all things and has no assured hope of immor- 
tality. 

In spite of this latest result of the effort to produce a concep- 
tion of deity that shall set aside the Fatherhood of God as re- 
vealed by Jesus, it is still true that Christ’s portrayal of the 
divine being and character is indisputably the very best the 
world has ever seen. That portrayal was eminently his. A 
few of its elements had been perceived by different sages be- 
fore his day, but no one had combined them all into one har- 
monious and perfect character. Much less could any one else 
have transfused this conception into the spiritual life of man- 
kind so as to make it the organific force that has for eighteen 
hundred years been developing in church, society, and state the 
most stable and yet progressive results of true thought and 
noble action. Christ’s portrayal of God involves no error and 
lacks nothing. Whence did Jesus get his idea of God? Was 
it the shrewd invention of an impostor? the dream of a fanatic? 
the fantasy of an insane person? No. This matchless por- 
trayal of the character of God is itself a proof of its truth. 

It is one thing to talk about God and prove his existence by 
argument; to say with the head, there is a God; but it isa 
far different thing to feel in one’s soul the profound conviction 
and vivid realization of the sublime truth, God is. It is the 
most exalted experience of which our being is capable, the joy 
of the Christian’s life. He loves the earth, because as he walks 
along by its river courses and rambles through its solitudes, and 
climbs its mountain peaks, and lifts up his head above the 
clouds, and gazes up into the heavens at night resplendent with 
flashing stars and silent planets, his breath comes and goes as 
through these glorious works of creation the being of God 
manifests himself to the soul. He loves the Bible, because as 
he reads it from Genesis to Revelation, with Jacob as he 
wrestles with the angel for the knowledge of God’s name ; with 
Moses at the burning bush realizing the presence of the great 
I Am; with Elijah in Horeb, discerning the character of God 
in the still small voice; with the disciples on the Mount of 
Transfiguration stunned by the voice of God; with Jesus as he 
manifests in his embodiment of truth the image of the divine 
being, he sympathizes in heart and mind and is led to realize 
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more and more that God is, and that man may be filled with 
the knowledge of his glory. He loves to study the philosophy 
of the soul, because the more he knows of the faculties of the 
intellect, of the variety and force of the emotions, of the mys- 
tery and power of the will, of the nature and laws of con- 
science, not only in themselves but also as manifested in the ex- 
perience and deeds of the individual and the race, the more is 
he thrilled with the conviction and realization of the existence 
and glory of him who created man and endowed him with such 
enduring worth. He loves Christianity, because all of its 
teachings declare the being and power and goodness of God ; 
its religion binds his soul in intimate union with God; its 
morality regulating his relations with his fellow men has for its 
one underlying principle and motive obligation to and love for 
God; its church is the temple of God filled with his abiding 
presence; its services of prayer and praise and contemplation 
of the truth are worship, by means of which his soul is lifted up 
into the knowledge of God and participation in his enduring 
joy. He loves Christ, because his name is Immanuel—God 
with us; his testimony reveals God; he is himself the bright- 
ness of God’s glory. The natural world, the Bible, human 
nature, and the Church, reveal God with great power; but no 
one nor all of these can make God known to the soul with such 
vividness as does the Lord Jesus. The more one knows of 
Christ, the more he knows of God. The more he imitates 
Jesus and drinks of his spirit, the more glorious to the soul is 
the manifest presence of the one perfect being; the more ade- 
quate is the comprehension and the more intense is the realiza- 
tion of that profound truth stated in the monosyllables, God is. 
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ArticLE VIIIL—ANARCHIC SOCTALISM. 


‘*Until Kings are Philosophers or Philosophers Kings cities will never 
cease from ill.”—Jewett’s Plato. 


SocIALISM is widespread and powerful to-day throughout 
Europe. In France it is at home. In Germany it has political 
status. In Italy many adherents. Spain with its society of 
Ei mano nera (the black hand), is honeycombed with it. Russia, 
on the eve of revolution, has its cities and villages permeated 
with it, and Ireland finds the means of its agitation in the 
themes of Socialism. It is a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion; a part of the unrest and ferment of the time; though 

similar movements are not unknown to history—for example 
the Agrarian difficulties in Rome—yet not one has had so 
intelligent leaders, nor so thoughtful a philosophy upon which 
to base its fundamental principles, It is weak just in propor- 
tion as government becomes popular and representative in its 
character; strongest where monarchy is most absolute. Its 
origin is easily traced to two working causes: Despotism and 
Idealism; the one the initial cause, the other the motive 
power which keeps the agitation in progress. It is easily seen 
that a people under the iron rule of a monarch, or under the no 
less iron rule of a corporation soulless, grinding the face of the 
poor, must seek for changed conditions, and better. That is 
Socialism reduced to its simplest statement. Ii is born of des- 
potism. It is the cry of the oppressed—the social “de pro- 
fundis.” When we consider how the individual in many parts 
of Europe is trammeled, not to say under complete subjugation, 
it is no wonder that in these days of generally diffused intelli- 
gence such a widespread movement as this should take place. 
If there were no such movement, it would be a remarkable 
phenomenon. Take the youth of to-day, well educated and of 
the artizan class, having read of free institutions. What does 
he find himself confronted with in Europe—in many lands? A 
monarch at whose beck he gives up his best years to military 
service ; for whom he is called upon to lay down even his life; 
VOL. VII. 7 
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an aristocracy, a privileged class with vested rights, to whose 
ranks he may never hope to gain admittance; an ecclesiastical 
organization for whose support he is taxed, though of another 
faith ; a corporation in whose service he is employed which 
reduced his wages to a small amount and from whose clutches 
he cannot escape except he starve; and alas! there is no land 
for him to till asa freeman. And now he is no longer an igno- 
rant peasant; the printing press has emancipated him ; his eyes 
look out on all the world. Now there comes to him with the 
consciousness of wrong, the hope of redress, of betterment, of 
liberty. He sees a vision of a new order of things. From the 
earth, which the people shall hold as their own, shall arise 
newer and fairer cities with their columns and arches, their 
heaven-pointing spires. Having no wars there will be no need 
of walls. Poverty will be done away, and with poverty crime 
and its great result. No one can imagine this earthly Paradise, 
for how can any one tell just how the race will develop under 
these new social and economic conditions. It is a vision of the 
future; a golden age. Of this the poets have sung, the dreamers 
have dreamed. For this the good and wise in all ages have 
wrought. But now the successful experiments of popular gov- 
ernment have made it not only possible, but feasible. Based 
on a careful study of economic laws and individual rights, hav- 
ing the advantage of profiting by many previous mistakes, it 
cannot fail. The time is ripe. For what indeed can a man 
strive that is worthier, nay, holier, than this new order of things 
which will enrich the poor and not impoverish the rich ; which 
will humble the proud and cheer the humble; which will give 
to each and every one the opportunity and the privilege of 
living unfettered by any restrictions except self-imposed—nei- 
ther of government, society, or commerce—and so to live hjs 
life in the full and perfect development of all his faculties. So 
arbitrary power, old customs, vested rights in Church and State, 
push this movement in the minds of men to the front, while the 
hope, which has ever something of green.in the human heart, 
beckons it on. 

In no two countries of Europe has Socialism the same mani- 
festation. It takes its form from its environment. To under- 
stand it, however, two great phases must be considered—the 
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two hemispheres of the world of its existence. These two 
phases are the Economic and the (to coin a word) Archie or 
Legislative; the first or Economic the greater. Its professed 
object is the more equable distribution of the results of labor— 
a fair chance for humanity. Economical reform is then its 
vital principle: the adjustment of social conditions with refer- 
ence to wealth. Establish, it is said, economic laws; restrict 
undue class privilege, extortion, usury, monopoly, corporations 
as you would other evils which infest the State and war against 
the greatest good of the greatest number; make it impossible 
for the few to be very rich by taking away the opportunity for 
large accumulation, and the goal is reached. This implies a 
philosophy of political economy. Concerning the truth of the 
socialistic philosophy, the great question of its right to live, the 
battle wages. This region of thought, the economic, any stu- 
dent realizes, is thick with strife. One looks down upon it as 
upon a plain where a battle is raging. He sees the contending 
armies march and countermarch; here a flank movement, now 
a sudden ambuscade; now the main body is broken; anon the 
line comes marching on in full front. Conflicting theories of 
wealth, value, labor, property, taxation, lead one into laby- 
rinths of opposing forces. Socialism does not fear. It can 
verify its own economic science. It bases its right to live and 
grow and become, in its great consummation, the new order of 
life for the world in what it claims are irrefutable economic 
principles. The archic or legislative phase of the movement, 
concerns the practical carrying out of its reforms and the status 
of its condition in the future. Here it is divided into two 
camps diametrically opposed to each other, the archic and 
anarchie schools. The two great leaders of these opposing 
forces are the German Carl Marx and the Frenchman Proudhon. 
The German would have a strong government controlling and 
checking, managing the social sphere as if a machine of com- 
plicated working. The Frenchman would have almost no gov- 
ernment: it is a useless appendage, a nest of abuses; under 
pretence of protecting rights it robs of privilege. The world 
will never be happier or better until absolute individual liberty 
is secured. Mutuality, agreement to do or not to do with one’s 
fellows, is the only way in which anything like a government 
is recognized. 
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The Anarchic school seemingly has more of reason with it. 
If you institute a strong government, what is to prevent abuses? 
Do you not repeat the mistakes of history? It accepts Mill’s 
treatise on liberty as representing its views,—in the main. It 
would seem that with an entire new régime any authoritative 
interference would militate against the success of its proposed 
social condition. This Anarehic school holds to individual 
sovereignty as its watchword. To-day Socialism has its two 
parties—the Anarchists and the Collectivists—the latter a new 
designation of the German school. It differs from the Anar- 
chic school in that it presents a more definite programme. It 
is constructive. The School of Proudhon, notably the Nehii- 
istic Anarchists of to-day, object to any formulas of upbuilding 
as weakening the movement and causing division. Let us 
destroy, say they: One thing at a time. There will be time 
enough to construct, after destruction has done its perfect work. 
Collectivism has. two wings: the Revolutionary, which would 
gain its end by popular uprising, and the Evolutionary ; the 
latter recognizing the idea of Evolution as applicable to Social 
Reform as to all things else. 

Having vow considered the various schools of Socialism, we 
ask what are its ethical principles or tenets? More than ever 
before in the world’s history does mankind demand of any 
new movement a declaration of its fundamental ethical bases. 
Socialism does not refuse the challenge. Primarily it affirms 
that no real progress, no complete civilization can come unless 
justice be the rule of the State—‘Justice,” says Proudhon 
“the general, primitive, categorical law of all society.” The 
movement is therefore protestant against existing social insti- 
tutions appealing to the sense of right in man, and the right- 
ful adjustment of relations between man and man, which is 
justice. These relations, everyone admits, are many of them 
ill-adjusted; concerning this there is no question. Again, 
equality is sought, equality before the laws, equality as the 
outcome of proper economic observances. ‘To obtain justice, 
equality is necessary—equality of right and privilege. This 
cardinal principle every American accepts as far as the State is 
concerned ; it is the initial principle of our institutions. When 
a like equality is asked in the economic world, an equivalence 
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of advantage and opportunity for every child that is born, there 
is a shrinking from the possible consequences of such a subver- 
sion of the existing order. 

In the new society one other principle is taken for granted 
as binding on the individual—in fact its presence is the beat- 
ing heart of the new régime; the Christians would call it 
brotherly love; the Positivists and Socialists, Altruism. This 
altruism is the essential oil of the new machinery; without its 
magic property the new order of things never can be; without 
its presence this new social fabric would topple and fall. And 
yet, strange to say, in all systems of Socialism, the effort to 
promote the golden unselfishness is neglected. Here the whole 
movement is weak. 

In hope the world is ever young. Here is an attempt to 
reconstruct society—to establish justice securely, not on her 
throne; that would savor of monarchy, but in the market 
place—a serious attempt. Here is an effort to abolish all ficti- 
tious privileges of custom, or of caste, or of legal sanction; to 
start all men equally in the race of life from one common base 
line—a genuine effort. The appeal is made to the generosity 
of human nature for a common good to yield a special privi- 
lege; once successful it is thought a selfish interest would 
secure a stable foundation. The new order of things will be 
its own best argument. Are these men dreamers? Are they 
misguided? Is this movement which has had many precursors 
on a small scale during this century, merely the unrest of the 
age, which like troubled waves of the bay, will subside when 
the great tide of the world’s progress comes rolling in upon it? 

It has been said that Socialism is influenced by two causes: 
Despotism, which thrust it into life, and Idealism, which sup- 
plies its sustenance through a belief in its “far off divine event ” 
—its millenium. It has the courage of its future. Two griev- 
ances also rankle in the bosoms of its adherents. The first the 
world-old one of poverty with its resultant misery ; the second, 
economic injustice, the mother of poverty. As to the first, 
the dire results of poverty in our modern civilization, it must 
be granted by all thoughtful men, that here is abundant misery, 
and abundant is the need of wisest thinking by the students of 
social science, and moreover the greatest wisdom of practical 


statesmanship. 
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This fact of poverty and its evils is patent to every one. 
How far it is due to individual culpability, is not considered 
here. That can be reduced by Sccialism or economic reform, 
the new movement justifies its existence. The second griev- 
ance is that of economic injustice. This is the real issue in 
the debate. The field of political economy is the battle field 
in which the Socialists are willing to abide the issue. 

The master spirit in the radical Socialism of the day is the 
Frenchman, Pierre Joseph Proudhon. No one can understand 
the rationale of this attempt to reconstruct society without 
having observed the earnestness, the intensity of this man who 
gave his life to the spread of its doctrines. It is necessary to 
understand his theories to account for the growth and the 
courage of the movement. To us he seems a fiery Frenchman 
with a sublime assurance begotten of an intense conviction. 
“He has been called a German—Frenchman,” says Englinder ; 
“he writes with a deep-thinking German intellect and a French 
power of execution. There is something of the Puritan ele- 
ment in his development. One sees in him the sword and the 
Bible, while ever and anon, the upstart, the self-educated man, 
is present.” The Anarchism of the day is the phase of Social- 
ism, which (the Socialistic theories of Proudhon, demanding a 
politico-economic revolution), was of necessity to be looked for. 
It is interesting to note the growth of a theory in the mind of a 
man; we understand it better when we know its origin. Says 
Proudhon, “My real masters, those who have caused fertile 
ideas to spring up in my mind, are three in number: first, the 
Bible; next, Adam Smith; and last, Hegel.” It is the Hege- 
lian Philosophy which permeates the thinking of the more 
intellectual Socialists. This is true of the German and French 
schools. Hegel with his thesis and antithesis—with his law 
and his antinomy—ever-recurring contradictions in the world, 
and the truth on the next higher plane, with its synthesis, to be 
sought. It is found in Socialism, the superior syuthesis recon- 
ciling the thesis and antithesis. It will be seen therefore that 
this movement is not merely on the surface, but that the large 
ideas of a strong philosophy sway the minds of its thoughtful 
leaders. 
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Property, says Proudhon, is the exploitation of the weak or 
the laboring classes by the strong or the capitalists. Commu- 
nity or Communism, the reverse, is the exploitation of the 
strong by the weak—the laboring classes dictating to the capi- 
talists. Here we have the Thesis and the Antithesis. Posses- 
sion is the Synthesis: each man holding and controlling his 
labor product. The same Hegelian idea is seen again, expect- 
ing that through this Thesis and Antithesis will result the high 
social condition called Liberty—or a condition of complete 
non-interference by capital or government with individual 
right. This, however, does not seem to be clearly demon- 
strated. This coming society known as Mutualism lays too 
heavy a burden on the benevolence of the average individual 
or community. 

Proudhon was a very voluminous writer, but bis book en- 

titled ‘‘ What is Property? an Inquiry into Right and Govern- 
ment,” gives the gist of his theories. His startling definition 
that property is robbery, “ La propriété c’est le val,” has been 
the battle cry of his followers—misconceived by them, as it 
has been by many anti-socialists. He makes a very neat dis- 
tinction in his definition of property, using the word out of its 
ordinary and accepted meaning—as he does also the word 
anarchy. Property as right of possession, he allows; property 
as right of increase through rent, interest, taxes, he unquali- 
fiedly condemns. 
_ Listen to bim: “Suppress property while maintaining pos- 
session, and by the simple modification of this principle, you 
will revolutionize law, government, economy, and institutions ; 
you will drive evil from the face of the earth.” With what 
ardor and confidence he speaks: “ May I in this momentous 
struggle carry into all hearts the light with which I am filled ?” 
Again: “ Wherever this work is read and discussed there will 
be deposited the germ of death to property.” 

It is the vexed question of capital and labor on which the 
truth of this paradoxical statement that property is robbery 
hinges. Who is robbed except the laborer? How is he rob- 
bed? Briefly, through the tyranny of capital; the accumula- 
tion through interest. Without interest, rent, and profit, cap- 
ital cannot increase except as it were through day’s wages, in a 
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very limited way. Overthrow right of increase thus, you 
would introduce into the world an equality of condition, and 
corresponding happiness and freedom from crime. The middle 
class overflowing either way would absorb the very rich and 
the very poor. Why, it is asked with great earnestness, should 
you give to inanimate money the magic power of increasing, 
when it lies idle in your strong box? It does notwork. It is 
not entitled to any increase of right. ‘‘ Property engenders 
despotism ; the government of caprice; the reign of libidinous 
pleasure.”* It is said the non-producer produces; this is an 
anomaly. The capitalist works not and yet he receives wages. 
Who pays him? the laborer. Certainly; there is no one else. 
He therefore robs the laborer, giving him no equivalent for his 
labor. Destroy interest in every way, shape, and manner, and 
you establish justice thereby, and equality, and happiness. 
Here is a definite issue: Is the right of interest granted to 
property unjust? Proudhon proves that it is unjust to his sat- 
isfaction in a chapter entitled: ‘‘ Property is impossible.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that he has the political economists of 
the day against him. Reduced to its simplest terms the ques- 
tion is: Has any man a right to loan anything and receive for 
the loan a payment by the borrower? Admitting this the 
question is solved. Concerning this simple right it would 
seem that there could be no question. It would be a matter of 
no moment were it not that the spirit of Socialism, a spirit of 
disaffection with existing institutions, bases its opposition on 
the alleged injustice of the right of one man to receive interest 
from another for money which he has loaned. The argument 
finds its justification mainly in the abuse of this right, showing 
the evil effects of usury, the tyranny of capital, the power of 
corporations. Yet to argue from the abuse of a right to the 
non-existence of it, is absurd. 

The justice of interest lies in two considerations: a negative 
one, the individual right of abstinence from use; and alsoa 
positive, the individual right for payment for service rendered. 
In this twofold relation lies the justice of interest. The right 
of abstinence from use is a main right of property, second only 
to right of possession. This abstinence is entitled to recom- 


* Pr., p. 279. 
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pense, as in rent when property is used, or in interest when 
money is loaned and there is an additional risk of loss. 

Property or money: convertible terms, is merely stored pro- 
duction. It has potential power—call it magic, if you will, to 
purchase, to create, for an individual. Looked at in one way 
interest is a kind of wage paid by the borrower to the lender. 
Through the lender’s capital the machine and the workman are 
brought into activity by the borrower. The amount of money 
loaned is, for the time being, equivalent to the machine and 
workman—they are convertible terms—the interest is a part of 
the product earned ; for the lender’s money is an efficient factor 
with the machine and the workman, in the total product, and 
therefore justly paid. Interest is also payment for service ren- 
dered. The objection is made: if the workman labors he is 
entitled to all he earns, his full product. If he pays interest he 
must take it from his product. This he is obliged to give to 
the capitalist; so he is virtually robbed. The capitalist, it is 
true takes it, but rightfully, for the capital for which interest is 
paid is the overplus of energy, beyond that which the laborer 
alone represents, with his machine; it works with him and he 
is entitled to his product less the efficiency of capital entering 
into and being a component part of the combined labor; that 
subtracted from the total product is the interest which the capi- 
talist receives. It is a difficult question to explain, running 
back as it does to the ultimate and original questions of land - 
and its distribution and the unearned increment. Perhaps, in 
a word, the justice is best placed in the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual privilege to do what he will with his own, from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

From the standpoint then of Political Economy as a matter 
of simple right, the objection to interest is seemingly ill-founded. 

But there is another phase of the question lying alongside of 
this, concerning which the way is not quite. so clear. It is 
this: whether the world would not be better off if all right of 
increase pertaining to property were forever done away with? 
Soon, then, amassing of wealth would be impossible, tyranny 
of corporations, vices of luxury, and idleness. This is the 
Socialistic claim, which they assert is rapidly growing and win- 
ning favor in the minds of men. 
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In answer to this it may be said in general, the world would 
be better off if general benevolence prevailed, and if men un- 
selfishly abandoned the right of accumulating vast sums of 
money, and using it to the detriment of others; the rigot thus 
to accumulate being an individual right, inalienable. To pro- 
mote general benevolence, unselfish individuality, would seem 
to be the first and necessary step in the Socialistic programme, 
but of this we hear but little. | 

Let us endeavor to see what would be the condition of affairs 
were the Socialistic paradise to be established, yet it is dan- 
gerous to prophesy. Matual societies, like so many circles: 
these would be various; like seeking like. Professions, 
trades, occupations; in each of these individuals of superior 
ability acknowledged leaders. A senate to arrange difficulties 
between these circles. In corporations made up of employer, 
and workmen, superintendents. Interest and rent and profit 
being abolished—a supposed uniformity of comfort and ex- 
pense, the vices of the rich being removed from the body 
politic. The evils of competition disappearing. Leisure for 
individual improvement would be possible. In order to facili- 
tate business, a bank to be established to loan money in pecu- 
liar conditions, at a rate sufficient only to cover expenses. 
This is the future society of the radical Socialists of the 
Proudhon school. It may be mentioned also that every one 
being well fed, housed, clothed, educated, crimes against soci- 
ety would disappear. It is not wholly Utopian, as one might 
think. Practically in New England there has been a condi- 
tion of affairs not unlike this. Each man with iand; each 
man with a voice in government; a few selectmen; farms 
worked on shares; the church matual societies; equally dif- 
fused comforts, and crime reduced to a minimum. 

It must be remembered that Communism is a grosser form 
of Socialism, for which many of the Socialists of the day have 
ridicule and bitter words. 

The difficulties in the way of this reform are apparent. 
Competition between mutual societies; the combination of 
these societies to control others; the difficulty of obtaining 
best men to superintend. As in political life, says Mr. Mill, 
“they will hold Lack from managerial responsibility.” That 
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seems natural for they have little to gain and must stand much 
adverse criticism. Also, “as far as the motives to exertion 
are concerned in the general body, Communism has no advan- 
tages which may not be reached under private property.” The 
Malthusian doctrine whose terrors have incited so much of per- 
sistence in social changes will not come to be a terror here, for 
no prudential reasons will limit the number of children, if all 
are moderately sure of support by the body politic. The incen- 
tives to production are much lowered. The spur to invention 
is removed. Many of these difficulties might be avoided by 
the nationalization of the land, and yet such a measure involves 
-a strong central government and its possible tyrannies. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Spencer’s theorem that a 
movement from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous char- 
acterizes all progress, is fatal to the success of Socialism. 

Considering this movement in our modern civilization, the 
unwonted direction of its efforts coming as it does mainly from 
the aggrieved classes should be noticed. It aims to construct 
the foundations of society de novo. Its objects are worthy and 
radical enough to satisfy the most exacting. It also runs in 
parallel lines with the hope of the age that the reign of uni- 
versal peace and brotherhood may come. ‘There may be 
furthermore said in its favor that the certain modification of 
social conditions in the near future as civilization and intelli- 
gence become wide spread, may contribute to make some of its 
problems less difficult. The advance in practical invention is 
already doing marvelous work in the changing of social con- 
ditions. Note the efforts in codperation which is an indication 
of the need of social reform and a means of averting its perils. 

Looking at the movement with reference to the various the- 
ories brought forward in its behalf while yet it is in doubt 
whether Political Economy is a science or an art or both, it 
is not uncommon to hear that the science of Political Economy 
is independent of ethical considerations. It is a science, its 
laws are uniform like the laws of nature, they can be ealcu- 
lated. Malthus has an arithmetic of despair and Proudhon an 
arithmetic of destruction. Morals are relegated to another 
sphere. This idea pervading the social philosophy is decidedly 
erroneous, for as long as men-are as they are to-day, self- 
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interest, benevolence, fraudulent competition will inevitably 
enter into and modify economic laws and social conditions. 
This idea is allied to the materialistic philosophy of the day, 
ignoring the transcendent force of the will as a factor in pro- 
gress, and assuming too much for induction through material 
facts and forces. 

On the other hand it is claimed also that Ethical progress is 
dependent on Economic reform, a complete shifting of ground. 
It seems wholly erroneous to suppose that ethical reforms, 
radical in their nature, are to be run through economic influ- 
ences, Although there is a modifying effect, this idea is a 
renewal of the natural order of things—subjecting the immate- 
rial mind to the material forcee—as a stronger power. The 
world is not quite ready to believe this. It is seen, moreover, 
that with the fullest carrying out of economic conditions, con- 
sequences of wealth and its accompaniment of luxury and 
crime ensue. 

There seems to be one fallacy running through all the Social- 
istic arguments, that of expecting more virtue in society as a 
whole than in the individuals composing it. A great difficulty 
looms up before these earnest men, that is, in adjusting the 
claims of a complete individual sovereignty witha the require- 
ments of social benevolence. The philosophers agreeing as 
yet, that man is a very selfish animal, the absence of any 
strong religious element in Socialism cannot fail to be noticed. 
Obtaining its conception as it undoubtedly does from Christian- 
ity with its teaching of brotherly love, it yet fails to make use 
of the chief regenerating power in human society. It is partly 
a revolt against forms of Christianity, overgrown with political 
and traditional beliefs. Says the author of Underground Rus- 
sta; “Among people in Russia with any education at all, a 
man who is not a materialist, a thorough materialist, would 
really be a curiosity,”"*—and further, the Nihilist (who is an 
Anarchic Socialist), seeks his own happiness at whatever cost. 
His ideal is a reasonable realistic life. “The Revolutionist (the 
Socialist in action), seeks the happiness of others at whatever 
cost, sacrificing for it his own. His ideal is a life full of suffer- 


ing and a martyr’s death.” 
* Underground Russia, p. 7. 
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De Laveleye, the Belgian Economist, characterizes this 
movement as the European terror; “it may be compared to an 
incandescent lava which from time to time bursts through the 
stratum which hides it from view.” With the claims of the 
Collective Socialists in France, almost any one can sympathize. 
They are substantially as follows, as quoted by Laveleye: One 
day of rest weekly; eight hours’ work ; children under 14 years 
not to be employed in factories; a legal minimum of wages to 
be fixed every year, according to the local price of provisions 
(a difficult matter to arrange); State schools; equal wages for 
the two sexes; society to provide for old people and invalids; 
the masters to be held responsible for all accidents . . . . aboli- 
tion of indirect taxation, to be replaced by a progressive tax 
on all incomes which exceed 3,000 francs, $600.00; suppres- 
sion of all indirect succession and of all direct succession, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 francs, $4,000.00; reconstitution of communal 
property ; unemployed funds to be used in building houses for 
workmen, to be let to them without profit to the Commune. 
Many of these claims are acknowledged by us as fair, and are 
in happy working here. Others await the crucial test of exper- 
iment. 


The radical efforts of the Anarchie Socialists, the Nihilists of 
Russia, with their policy of dynamite and destruction, win but 
little encouragement from thoughtful people, while at the same 
time they are not insensible to the oppressions under which 
they groan. 

The new cry of Nationalization of the Land is a part of the 
Socialistic programme. An indication of the rapidly growing 
interest in Socialism is the fact, unprecedented with reference 
to a work on such a subject, that Henry George’s “ Progress 
and Poverty” has been sold in England to the number of 
80,000 copies in the last year. In the United States there are 
200,000 members of labor organizations who are more or less 
familiar with the doctrines of Socialism. 

It is the coming question which it is necessary that every 
thoughtful Christian man should earnestly consider. To 
Christianity the Socialist does not look. It is outgrown— 
belonging to the childhood of the race. To the religious 
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element it appeals not at all. To united efforts of good men to 
crush out vice and crime, it lends no helping hand. These 
methods of promoting human welfare are out of date. The 
world has gone beyond them. It becomes, then, the duty of 
Christendom to educate more strongly in the doctrines of 
brotherly love; to make of this vast movement an ally, not 
an enemy. It is young and strong. No better indication of 
this can we find than the fact that the Vatican endeavors to 
crush it. It will be a sorry day for the Christian church when 
it finds itself out of sympathy with the common people who 
heard the Master gladly, and a sorrier day for the world. Says 
Socialism, proudly, The world progresses. Yes. Will the 
church welcome progress? Yes. But science makes rapid 
strides. Yes, that we know. It builds its universities along 
side the churches. Yes, true indeed, but Christianity is the 
very beating heart of progress; it welcomes ali advance, it 
does not lament, it rejoices, even though the steam tug plows 
the waters of the sacred Lake of Tiberias. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THe Grounps oF THEISTIC AND CurRisTIAN Beier.*—The 
very name of the author of this volume is a warrant that it will 
possess certain characteristic excellences in a noteworthy degree. 
There is no need, then, to repeat the precise words of praise and 
welcome with which the majority of the reviewers have come to 
greet each new work from the pen of Professor Fisher. It may 
be taken for granted that this book, like its predecessors from the 
same source, will be candid in spirit, comprehensive and accurate 
in learning,—but without pedantry,—and clear, concise, and ele- 
gant in style. We confine ourselves, therefore, to indicating very 
briefly some of the particular wants which it is designed to meet, 
and also some of the particular claims which it, therefore, makes 
upon the attention of the readers whom it addresses. 

This latest book of Professor Fisher is, more than any previous 
book by the same author, designedly and avowedly apologetic. 
It is true that a considerable part of all the work so well done by 
the same hand, has carried upon it the stamp of so-called apolo- 
getics. But this book is from beginning to end, in its entire plan 
and in the details of its execution, a “ Defense,” an “ Apology ” 
(see p. vii.), a plea for the rational and validly historical nature 
of Christianity. Its value and excellence will depend, then, in 
the first place, upon the answer which is given to the question, 
Whether there is a real want for works apologetic of Christianity, 
and whether it is a helpful and dignified employment of the re- 
sources of Christian scholarship to produce such works; and, in 
the second place, upon the answer to the question, Whether this 
particular book—its design being assumed to be worthy—worthily 
meets the above-mentioned want. In other words: Is it a fit task 
for broad and fair Christian scholarship to undertake the direct 
and intentional defence of Christianity ? and, Is the book of Pro- 
fessor Fisher successful in accomplishing its intended task ? 

It is scarcely necessary to argue the question whether there is 
in these days a real want for an avowedly apologetic treatment of 

* The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By George P. Fisuer, D.D., 


LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1883. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2.50. 
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the facts and truths of Christianity. This want not only contin- 
ues to exist, as it has existed in all ages of the Church, but it is 
now in some respects peculiarly strong and self-conscious. Those 
who sneer at the so-called “ Evidences” of Christianity do not 
always stop to think that the reproduction and improvement of 
such evidences is a necessary factor in the growth of the human 
mind under the influences of that system of rational and historical 
truths which we call Christian. As long 4s Christianity is vital, 
there will be defences, if there are attacks; in case those who do 
not like such defences wish to have them cease, they should first 
of all try the method of suppressing the defences by suppressing 
the attacks. It is at least as worthy work for men of the best 
gifts and the highest attainments to defend the belief in God and 
in the verities of historical Christianity as to attack it. Nothing 
can be more undignified, or more suggestive of weakness, than to 
cultivate attacks on facts and truths esteemed Christian, and then 
to raise a hue and cry about “ Apologists” and “ Apologetics,” 
when such attacks begin to call out the appropriate defences. 
As much of broad and fair research, as much of freedom from 
prejudice, may belong to the defence as to the attack of historical 
Christianity. It is enough that both opponent and apologist 
should stand upon the same level of obligation to be thorough, 
prudent, candid, and conclusive. 

In truth, we do not believe that the aversion to apologetical 
writings, as such, is serious, or that it extends to any considerable 
class of authors or readers. It is true, as Professor Fisher says 
in his Preface (p. vii.), that “it has become the fashion of a ciass 
of writers to decry all works having for their aim to vindicate the 
truth of Christianity.” But of this class, which as a whole is by 
no means numerous, only a portion object to apologetics as such ; 
or, if their objection goes so far, it is to be regarded as not well 
considered, and scarcely serious. Another portion of the same 
class are inclined to decry all apologetic works on account of the 
character which many such works have hitherto borne; they 
have too often been lacking in breadth, in cordial sympathy with 
all truth, and in a fair and judicial temper. But this very fact 
increases the real need of apologetic works which shall be the op- 
posite of all this,—of works which shall be comprehensive, can- 
did, and sympathetic with all sound thought and generous schol- 
arship. Such a comprehensive, candid, sympathetic work is this 
one of Professor Fisher. For, although its cast is throughout 
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apologetic, it is never open to any just suspicion, even from those 
who do not accept its conclusions, of concealing or perverting 
facts and considerations which properly belong to the other side. 
The objections, then, which are usually urged against books on 
the evidences of Christianity, make the work of Professor Fisher 
all the more welcome, because the more needed and the more 
timely. 

There has been for some years a comparative dearth of books 
which aim to go over the entire ground, in a summary way, of the 
evidences for our theistic and Christian beliefs. The fact has been 
inevitable; it has been due to the very nature of the progress 
made in modern times with respect to philosophical, critical, and 
historical researches. It has been felt that the field opened to 
view is too vast and varied for any one survey. In the last analy- 
sis, of course, Christianity is, étse/f, its own comprehensive and 
satisfactory evidence. In other words, that system of facts and 
truths which we call Christian proves itself by its ability to fit 
itself into, and satisfactorily to fill, all the right demands of hu- 
man reason, of human history, and of the practical human life in 
respect to moral and religious conduct. To give, then, a com- 
plete survey of the evidences of Christianity involves no less a 
task than that of showing how its system of facts and truths 
stands related to reason, to history, and to the so-called practical 
life. But even among the adherents of Christianity, there has 
arisen, in consequence of these extended and varied researches, 
considerable difference of view as to the precise nature of this 
relation. And, of course, beyond the limits of the avowed adhe- 
rents, a still greater difference of view exists; this latter difference 
reaches outwards and downwards as far as those who declare that 
so-called Christianity is irrational, unhistorical, and unfit to con- 
trol and satisfy the demands of the practical life. The “ Apolo- 
gist ” in these days, therefore, needs as never before a large equip- 
ment of resources, and a rare delicacy and good judgment. He 
must be a philosopher, a critic, a historian, and also a man ac- 
quainted with what is in other men. The statement just made is- 
no exaggeration: let it only be put to the test of experience. 
How, indeed, shall one who knows nothing of philosophy defend 
Christianity before those who attack it intelligently on philosoph- 
ical grounds? How shall one who has no notion even of what a 
“higher criticism” is, and does, make answer to the trained crit- 
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ics, when, for example, they display their evidences that the 
Fourth Gospel is neither genuine nor authentic ? 

But the greatness of the difficulties, to which allusion has just 
been made, only enhances, the value of any work which can, par- 
tially or wholly, overcome them. It is for this reason that we 
are inclined to give to the last work of Professor Fisher a pecu- 
liarly cordial welcome. It would be difficult to find any one else 
in this country who so well as he combines the gifts of philoso- 
pher, critic, historian, and practical man, with a rare skill in mak- 
ing the fruits of such gifts intelligible and palatable for educated 
people generally. 

Our answer to the question, whether this book meets the want 
of a compendious and trustworthy survey of the evidences of 
Christianity, in a worthy and interesting way, has already been 
indicated. It meets this particular want as no other book has yet 
done. We specify a few instances in confirmation of this general 
conclusion. 

All the so-called evidenees of Christianity may be—not very 
precisely to be sure—divided into those three classes, the nature 
of which was indicated above. Is Christianity rational, in the 
highest sense of the word “rational?” Is it historical,—compre- 
hensively and validly historical in respect to its beginnings, as 
the biblical writings and the faith of the Church represent it to 
be? And, finally, does it satisfy the conscience and heart; and 
does it serve to build up a good and true life in respect to morals 
and religion? The apologist must answer these three questions 
affirmatively. 

There are, then, three classes of evidence which we may venture 
to call the philosophical, the historical, and the practical. Profes- 
sor Fisher treats each one of these three classes, although without 
suggesting the division, and treats them in substantially the same 
order in which they have just been named. The first four chapters 
of the book deal with the first of these classes. Of course, and 
from the very nature of the design formed by the author, the 
grounds of theism, as distinguished from the grounds of historical 
Christianity, are gone over in a more summary way. But in the 
first four chapters, the personality of God and of man, the argu- 
ments for the being of God, with a criticism of certain material- 
istic and agnostic theories, and the nature and function of miracles 
in a scheme of divine self-revelation, are all discussed. The num- 
ber of points touched, and very briefly but forcefully presented, is 
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surprisingly large, considering the limitations of space to which 
the author subjects himself. This excellence is especially notable 
in the short chapter of only seventeen pages (pp. 103-120) on 
miracles. Here the most important elements of a correct view of 
the subject, whether as against the extremes of supernaturalism 
or the denial of naturalism, are at least suggested for the further 
consideration of the reader. 

The chapters (V.—XII. and XVII.) which treat of more specifi- 
cally historical and critical defences of Christianity are even better 
examples of how much on the subject can be indicated in the 
briefest possible space. Chapter VI., which considers the “ Proof 
of the miracles of Christ independently of special inquiry into the 
authorship of the Gospels,” is masterly in this regard. About 
everything which can be suggested or said in the line of such proof, 
is here, at least for a brief mention, brought to our consideration ; 
the order and proportion are also admirable. Chapter X., on the 
“Miracles of the Gospel in contrast with heathen and ecclesias- 
tical miracles” is also a much needed piece of work admirably 
done. It is indefinitely more considerate and trustworthy in its 
picture of the real state of the case than is the pretentious but 
unsatisfactory discussion of the subject in “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” And yet, Professor Fisher’s work is avowedly apologetic, 
while that of the author of “Supernatural Religion” is,—to say 
the best, not apologetic. 

The evidences of Christianity, so far as they consist in its abil- 
ity to satisfy and guide the demands of the practical, moral, and 
religious life, are considered in the chapters from the thirteenth 
onward,—with the partial exception of the eighteenth, which 
treats of the “Canon of the New Testament in its relation to the 
Christian Faith.” 

In this connection we wish to call attention to a conspicuous 
example of the rather unusual candor which fitly leads the author 
of this book, even in an apologetic work, to bring forward consid- 
erations which are not thought by some to have an apologetic 
value. We refer to his treatment of the disputed books of the 
New Testament (the so-called Antilegomena), and of the un- 
doubted fact that other books than the canonical were considered 
as inspired by the early Church,—some such being in certain 
places, at times, read in the public services of the early Christians, 
A goodly number of the facts bearing upon this subject will be 
found by the reader as they are stated and discussed on pages 
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428-444, It is both suggestive and amusing to notice that a few 
of Professor Fisher’s critics are at a loss to know what he can 
mean by alluding to so many facts, disagreeable to these critics, 
which they are pleased to speak of as “‘ unnecessary concessions,” 
or as “ going further than they should themse)ves be inclined to 
do.” Plainly—and most fortunately—the mind of the author 
does not work after the pattern of certain editors of religious 
newspapers who have their own orthodoxy to vindicate in every 
review of a theological book which they set themselves to write. 
With Professor Fisher, apologetics is not now, and never has 
been, in any sense a synonym for concealment, twisting of facts, 
or slipping through the gaps in the argument of an opponent. 
And we are heartily glad that this is so. For this book could not 
be the admirable compend of apologetic considerations which it 
really is, if the mind of its author were accustomed to consider 
plain historical truths in the light of “admissions” and “ conces- 
sions.” 

In brief: this book deserves, and will receive, a warm welcome, 
high commendation, and a large sale. It is quite the thing for 
the intelligent layman to read, and to place in the hands of his 


family for their reading. It is also much better than anything 
else obtainable for use as a text-book in the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It is, furthermore, an admirable volume for the Sunday 
School and parish library. And in commending it thus highly 
for a wide sale, and for popular reading, we do not intend to 
detract in the least from our high estimate of the breadth and 
depth of its thinking, the fullness and accuracy of its scholarship. 


PuitosopHy AND Curistianiry.*—This volume contains eight 
lectures on the following subjects; Religion and Intelligence ; 
The Philosophic Theory of Knowledge; The Absolute Object of 
Intelligence, or the Philosophie Theory of Reality; The Biblical 
Theory of Knowledge; Biblical Ontology—The Absolute; Bibli- 
cal Ontology—The World; Biblical Ontology—Man ; Compara- 
tive Philosophie Content of Christianity. 

* Philosophy and Christianity. A Series of Lectures delivered in New York in 
1883, on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By Gorge S. 
Morris, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy and Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Lecturer on Ethics and the History of Philosophy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, 1883. xiv. and 315 pages. Price $1.75. 
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Perhaps the most complete characterization of this book in a 
single line is to say that it is an attempt to infuse into uur accepted 
evangelical theology the truths suggested by the philosophy of 
Hegel; although no such intention is avowed. Christianity is 
comprehensive of all spiritual truth. As the one absolute and 
universal religion, it must be able to take up all spiritual truth 
and to accord with all spiritual reality. The profound philosophy 
of Hegel suggests truths, aspects of reality and lines of thought 
by which our accepted theology may be broadened, deepened, and 
enriched, and the rationale be to some extent found of doctrines 
received on the authority of revelation; I say suggests, for Hegel 
himself, beclouded in his dialectics and his @ priori methods, can 
scarcely be said to have grasped and clearly enunciated the theis- 
tic and Christian truths which his philosophy approximates and 
points to, but never reaches and clearly declares. It is legitimate 
for Christian theists to seek whatever truth is suggested by it, 
and use the same to enrich and support the Christian faith. 
Among those who have attempted to do this are Dr. Caird in his 
Philosophy of Religion, Mr. Mulford in his strangely named book, 
the Republic of God, Dr. Dorner in his System of Christian Doc- 
trine, and now Professor Morris. It must be said, however, of 
them all that, whatever of value they bring to Christian theology, 
they bring it encompassed with the obscurity and the tenuous 
speculation characteristic of the Hegelian philosophy, and with 
forms of expression which easily lead to idealistic Pantheism and 
to the mistaking of logical notions and processes for concrete be- 
ings and their activities and relations. We. think Professor 
Morris has succeeded better than any one of the others. He is a 
vigorous thinker and learned in philosophy. No one sufficiently 
informed to read his lectures intelligently can fail to find in them 
much that is suggestive and quickening to thought, and the pre- 
sentation of sides of truth and views of the true position of Chris- 
tian theology in its relation to skepticism and unbelief, which 
deserve earnest consideration. 


OrtHopoxy AND Heresy.*—These lectures were delivered ten 
years ago by Mr. Hall, now pastor of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, before the congregation of which he was then pastor in 
the Second Parish of Worcester, Mass. They were afterward 


* Ten Lectures on Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian Church. By Epwarp 
H. Hatt. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1883. 238 pages. 
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privately printed for their use. In compliance with the earnest 
request of leading Unitarian ministers, the American Unitarian 
Association has obtained the author’s consent to their publication. 
The lectures are on the following subjects: Paul and the Apos- 
tles; Views of the early Church repecting Christ; Arianism and 
the Council of Nica; Controversy concerning the two natures ; 
The Pelagian Controversy ; The Catholic Church; The Lutheran 
Heresy; Other Trinitarian Heresies; Unitarian Heresies; Relig- 
ion and Dogma. The author’s point of view corresponds in the 
main with that of the Tiibingen School. The conclusion reached 
is “that dogma is no essential part of religion. It means, not 
that this doctrine or that is false, but that doctrine as such carries 
no final authority for the soul. It means that Christianity is 
really, what it seemed 2,000 years ago, not a verbal system, but a 
religion ; and that if it be a true religion, it must necessarily lead 
us constantly into new and nobler beliefs.” If this conclusion is 
correct, the doctrines that there is a God and that God is a Spirit 
are not essential to religion and carry no final authority for the 
soul. 


Janet’s TuEeory oF Morats.*—This work has been translated 
by Miss Mary Chapman under the supervision of President Porter 
of Yale College, and is published by arrangement with and under 
the authority of the author. In 1869 M. Janet published “The 
Elements of Morals,” presenting the results of the science in a 
practical way and designed to be accessible to all minds, especially 
to the young. The present volume is a new work, discussing the 
theory of morals and containing only a few pages in common with 
the other. 

The fundamental principle of the theory is that moral good 
presupposes natural good. But natural goods are not to be esti- 
mated according to the pleasure which they give, but according 
to their intrinsic character, which he calls excellence, and which 
is independent of our feeling. The most excellent thing in man 
is the excellence of his soul, of his personality, that is, of his 
reasonable will; but not merely of the personality in itself, but in 
its fraternity with other men, and its devotion to such goods as 
the true, the beautiful, and the holy. The good of a man there- 

* The Theory of Morals. By PauL Janet, member of the Institute, author of 
“Final Causes,” etc. Translated from the latest French edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883, x. and 490 pages. 
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fore consists in his perfection and the happiness incident thereto. 
This implies a law by which all pleasures and their sources may 
be estimated and which imposes obligation to seek the true good 
which is perfection. Virtue is a person’s character conformed to 
the law and realizing, or intended to realize, the perfection which 
‘is the true good. The work is divided into three books, which 
treat in succession the three subjects just named: The Good; 
Duty or Law; and Virtue. Merit and Demerit he defines as not 
representing the relation of the moral agent to reward or punish- 
ment, but as expressing the increase or diminution of the internal 
worth of the moral agent by the action of his will—the increase 
of worth being attested by the agent’s moral satisfaction and the 
esteem of men, its diminution by the contrary. Well-being or 
beatitude is not the reward of virtue, it is virtue itself. ‘The 
future life should not be considered as a recompense, but as the 
peaceable enjoyment of the only thing which has any worth— 
perfection.” 

It is the design of the author to give real content to the ethics 
of Kant, which recognizes only the formal principle of the law, 
without losing its grand truth in the recognition of imperative 
law; and, on the other hand, by recognizing the law by which we 
estimate the value or worth of enjoyment and its sources, to ele- 
vate into a rational and spiritual ethics the gross utilitarianism of 
Bentham without losing its recognition of happiness as an element 
in the good. He has succeeded in doing this. We think, how- 
ever, he would have presented the result with more power, and 
would have escaped a considerable number of the difficulties which 
he recognizes and tries to remove, if, instead of beginning with 
natural good, he had begun with the Absolute Reason, the Eter- 
nal Spirit, that is the ultimate ground of the universe, and in 
whom all truths, laws, ideals of perfection, and all norms or 
standards of good are eternal and archetypal, and of whom man, 
as endowed with Reason and free-will, is the image. These 
archetypal truths, laws, ideals, and good are thus the constitution 
of the universe and make sure that the good of man must be in 
the perfection of his being, its harmony with the constitution of 
things which are his environment, and the happiness involved 
therein. Starting as he does with natural good, he finds a diffi- 
culty in accepting the fundamental ethical fact that personal 
beings are always and in themselves ends or objects of service, 
and may never rightly be wsed as means to good. Hence he 
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speaks of virtue as “the love of good or the love of order.” But 
Christ presents as the object of love required in the law, not 
order, nor good, nor truth, nor right, nor duty, nor any abstraction, 
but personal beings; thou shalt love God and thy neighbor. 

The work is well worth translating. It is rich in historical 
notices of the course of ethical thought; it is suggestive and 
stimulating to thought; it is written in a lively and attractive 
style; and, whatever may be the criticism of the order and 
method of his development of the subject, the result which he 
reaches and the tone of the discussion are morally healthy and 
bracing. 


CrertiruDE, PRovIpENCE, AND Prayer.*—This is the title of 
the fourth number of Dr. McCosh’s Philosophical Series, already 
widely and favorably known. It treats in successive sections the 
following topics: “ Realism and Certainty; Evolution and Certi- 
tude; Evolution and Morality; Providence; Prayer; What is 
our World?” He states clearly the doctrines as to Certitude, 
Providence, and Prayer, and answers recent objections against 
God’s Providence and his answer to prayer, founded on the law 
of Continuity or the Uniformity of Nature, as now understood in 
the light of Evolution. His treatment of the subject is clear and 
incisive, and sustains the reputation of its distinguished author. 

He relates in a note the following interesting incident: ‘“ Some 
years ago I had a call at my house in Ireland by a young noble- 
man with whom I was at that time intimate, and who has since 
risen to eminence as a statesman (I mean Earl Dufferin), who 
introduced to me his friend Lord Ashburton. The nobleman 
introduced took me aside and said: ‘ You know that I have lately 
lost my dear wife, who was a great friend of Mr. Carlyle’s, and I 
have applied to Mr, Carlyle to tell me what I should do to have 
peace, and make me what [ should be. On my making this 
request he simply bade me read Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. I 
did so, and did not find anything there fitted to improve me. 
I went back to Mr. Carlyle and asked him what precise lesson 
he meant me to gather from the book, and he said: Read 
Wilhelm Meister a second time. I have done so earnestly, but I 

* Philosophical Series—No. IV.: Certitude, Providence, and Prayer. By JAMES 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D., D.L., President of Princeton College, author of ‘“‘ Method of 
Divine Government,” “ Intuitions,” “Laws of Discursive Thought,” “ Emotions,’’ 
ete. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 46 pages. Price 50 cents, 
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confess I am utterly unable to find anything there to meet my 
anxiety, and I wish you, if you can, to explain what Mr. Carlyle 
could mean.’ I told him that I was not the man to explain Car- 
lyle’s meaning, if indeed he had any definite meaning, I told him 
plainly that neither Goethe nor Carlyle, though men of eminent 
literary genius, could supply the balm which his spirit needed ; 
and I remarked that Goethe’s work contained not a little that 
was sensual. I did my best to point to a better way, and to the 
deliverance promised and secured in the gospel. I do not know 
the issue, but I got an eager listener.” 


Tue Parases or Curist.*—The author divides the parables 
into three divisions: Theoretic Parables, uttered as a teacher for 
the instruction of his disciples; The Parables of Grace, uttered as 
a preacher of the glad tidings of redemption to the people; and 
the Parables of Judgment, of which those of the wicked husband- 
men and the ten virgins are examples. Thirty-three parables are 
examined and eight “ parable-germs;” of the latter the new patch 
on the old garment and the wise and foolish builders are examples. 
The treatment is not exegetical in form, but is a genial and 
practical exposition of the didactic significance of these beautiful 
sayings of our Lord. The exposition, however, is scholarly and 
critical, and is careful to present the exact meaning of our Lord. 
The author does not draw from the patristic interpreiations so 
richly as Trench has done; but he avails himself of the results of 
the most recent scholarship and notices the current skeptical 
criticism, There is no work on the Parables better fitted for the 
use both of the clergy and the laity at the present time. 


Brsticat Stupy.t—The author has published in reviews and 
other periodicals articles on some of the topies treated in this 
volume. These he has freely used in treating of the same subjects 
in this volume. But the whole matter has been worked over anew, 


* The Parabolic Teaching of Christ: A Systematic and Critical Study of the 
Parables of our Lord. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1883. xii. and 515 pages. 

+ Biblical Study: Its Principles, Methods, and History ; together with a Catalogue 
of Books of Reference. By CHARLES AuGustus Briges, D.D., Davenport Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the cognate languages in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. xv. and 506 
pages. Price $2.50. 
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additional subjects have been examined, and the whole is here 
presented in systematic form. The work thus gives a concise but 
full and systematic treatment of the different departments of 
Biblical study. Under each topic we have brief notices of the 
history of Jewish and Christian thought in that department of 
Biblical study, and an exposition of the principles and methods 
which in the progress of thought must now be accepted as true 
and applicable. The work is thus an introduction to Biblical 
study. For this purpose it is of great value alike to professional 
students and to intelligent laymen who are beginning the thorough 
study of the Bible. 

The topics discussed are the following: Advantages of Biblical 
Study; Exegetical Theology; The Languages of the Bible; 
Criticism; The Canon; The Text; The Higher Criticism; Lite- 
rary Study of the Bible; Hebrew Poetry; The Interpretation of 
Scripture; Biblical Theology; The Bible a Means of Grace. 
Appended are a catalogue of books of reference for biblical study, 
filling sixty pages, an index of texts, an index of topics, and an 
index of books and authors. 


PREACHING TO Spirits iv Prison.*—The aim of the author is 
to ascertain the true meaning of Christ’s preaching to the Spirits 
in prison and of the preaching of the gospel to the dead, spoken 
of in the texts from the first epistle of Peter, cited on the title 
page. His explanation is, in general, that Hades and Sheol de- 
noted the abode of the Spirits of the dead; that it was separated 
into two parts, the inferior paradise, so called to distinguish it 
from heaven, which is also called Paradise, and Gehenna, or the 
Pit; that the servants of God under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion were not received at death to heaven, but went to the inferior 
Paradise, while the wicked went to Gehenna; that since Christ’s 
resurrection, believers in Him are received at death immediately 
to heaven, that Christ between his death and resurrection went 
to the inferior paradise and proclaimed the consummation of his 
work of atonement to the saints of the old dispensation who had 
been dwelling in that intermediate abode, and at his ascension 


* Christ preaching to Spirits in Prison: or Christ’s preaching to the dead ex- 
plained by the change from the inferior to the celestial Paradise. I. Pet. iii. 19, 
20, and iv. 6. By Witt1AM DeLoss Love, South Hadley, Mass. Boston: Pub- 
lished for the author by Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
Congregational House, Beacon Street. 1883. 167 pages. 
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took them all with him to heaven; that those who were once dis- 
obedient in Noah’s day were persons who repented before the 
flood destroyed them and therefore were received into the inferior 
paradise, and were among those to whom Christ there preached. 

The work is the result of patient and faithful study, and proba- 
bly presents as strong an argument for the positions taken as can 
be made. 


Dr. Wm. M. Taytor’s Sermons.*—A modern poet complains, 
that 
“The Word of Life, is well nigh preached to death.” 
And before he ends his strain he describes the preaching that 


seems desirable 
“ We want the Book 
Translated into life, not the mere look 
Of Life embalmed and shrouded in the Book.” 


If the poet is still in search of such preaching, here are some 
good sermons for him. He may miss the “inbreathed spirit” of 
the preacher’s utterance in the volume; but here are some admir- 
able maps of thought, by one who handles the “ Word of Life” 
according to the poet’s mind. 

We are glad to meet, in this permanent form, a few discourses, 
the fame of which “ we have heard with our ears,” notably the 
sermon on “Christ before Pilate: Pilate before Christ,” and the 
one on ‘ What is the Chaff to the Wheat?” The excellent ad- 
dress upon the “ Inductive Study of the Scriptures,” delivered to 
the theological students at Yale, Princeton, and Rochester, is also 
deserving of the place it holds in this handsome volume. 

Issued as the book is,—at the request of its publishers, and be- 
cause of the bearing of the sermons upon “ topics of great present 
importance; and because of many testimonies to their helpful- 
ness,”—we give it great praise in saying that its readers are likely 
to find its contents justifying its preface. The Sermons are what 
they profess to be, “ helpful,”—they are neither startling nor 
learned, neither novel nor critical, not even theological, nor are 
they meant to be ;—they are what all sermons ought to be, good 
for food, sermons to be desired because they make men wise unto 
salvation. 

* Contrary Winds and Other Sermons. By WM. M. Taywor, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Sons, 714 Broadway. 1883. 
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Lanp anp 11s Rent.*—This little book contains the substance 
of four lectures delivered in Harvard University in May, 1883. 

President Walker’s views in regard to rent are fully developed 
in his large work on that subject, and while the present volume 
contains an exposition of his theory, which is that of Ricardo, 
its object seems principally to be to criticise the arguments of 
Bastiat and Leroy, Beaulieu, John Stuart Mill, and Henry George, 
and to reply to Mr. Henry C. Carey. The discussion is con- 
ducted with great directness and vigor. If the reader is not 
convinced it will not be because the author is not entirely sure of 
the correctness of his positions. 


Un tyorn’s Cuarity IN THE ANcIENT Cuurcu.f—The author 
of this interesting volume is well known to English and American 
readers by his work, especially, on the Early Conflict of Chris- 
tianity and Heathenism. In the present book, he sets forth an 
attractive characteristic of the primitive and early churches,— 
their liberality in dispensing charity. At the present time, when 
the topic engages‘a somewhat general interest, and when votaries 
of economic science seem disposed to push their theories to a 


dangerous extreme, a historical discussion of this nature is quite 
timely. Independently of this consideration, the theme, handled 
as it is by a Christian scholar who is qualified for the task, is 
fraught with interest. One point to be observed is that charity 
among the early Christians was much more judicious than in the 
medieval age. 


Prato’s Brest Tuoueuts.t—Generally speaking, persons of 
taste and culture prefer to make their own selections. If passages 
are to be culled from great writers, one is disposed to pick the 
fruit for himself. We want to see not only a part of what an 
author says on an important topic, but all that he says. The 
context is often of the highest consequence. Plato, however, is 
so voluminous a writer, the number of readers who will not take 


* Land and its Rent. By FRANciIs A. WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1883. 

+ Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By Dr. GERHARD Untuorn. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

+ Plato's Best Thoughts compiled from Professor Jowett’s Translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. C. H. A. Butkuey, D.D., Professor in Howard 
University. New edition. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1883. 
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up Jowett, much less the original Greek, is so large, the value and 
suggestiveness of his thoughts are so peculiar, the alphabetical 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Bulkley, in the arrangement of his 
excerpts, is so convenient, and the book as a whole, which he has 
prepared, is so engaging, that we cordially commend it to those 
who have not time for a larger endeavor, or wish to taste of the 
viands before they sit down to the meal. 


Dr. Scuarr’s Cuurcn History, Vou. H.*—Dr. Schaft has 
submitted to the labor of thoroughly revising—in fact, re-com- 
posing--the portion of his Church History, which covers the 
period from A. D. 100 to the Council of Nicea,—he having 
previously re-written his history of the Apostolic Age. This 
new volume gives fresh proof of the learning, the candor and the 
indefatigable industry of this veteran scholar. One very valuable 
feature of the book, as of its precursor, is the full guide to the 
literature which is furnished under the proper heads. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Schaff may have the strength, and the leisure 
from other employments, which shall enable him to carry his im- 
portant undertaking to a completion. 


Tue MaGazine or ArT commences a new volume with the 
December number. It contains an original etching by R. W, 
Macbeth of “Lady Bountiful.” ‘North Tuscan Notes,” by 
Vernon Lee, with eight engravings. “The Poachers Surprised,” 
from the picture, by Hugo Kauffman. Madrazo, the Spanish 
painter, by David Hannay, with two engravings. Sketches in 
Egypt, with six engravings. “ Venetian Glass,” by Madeleine 
A. Wallace Dunlop, with three engravings. “On the Ebb,” 
from the pictures, by Mesdag. “A Note on Realism,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Some portraits of Martin Luther, by 
Richard Heath, with seven engravings. “Pens and Pencils; 
Hazlett & Northcote,” by J. Ashcroft Noble. The Constantine 
Ionides Collection, from David to Millet, by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with six engravings. American art notes, The chronicle of art. 
Yearly subscription, $3.50. Single number, 35 cents. Cassell & 
Company, limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 

* History of the Christian Church. By Puitie Scuarr. New ed., thoroughly 


revised and enlarged. Vol. II. Ante-Nicene Christianity, A. D. 190-325. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
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The “CaLenpaR oF AmeERiIcAN History”* compiled by Miss 
Lyman is something more than a bare list of important events 
which have occurred on the different days of the year. Miss 
Lyman has aimed to give, in connection with each event which is 
mentioned, a brief account of the circumstances which attended it. 
Many of these accounts are quite noticeable for the clear and suc- 
cinct way in which what is most important is stated. Often they 
are very happily illustrated by quotations: from the poems of our 
best American authors. The range of subjects is large. They 
include events which occurred in our colonial history, in the revo- 
lutionary period, and in the civil war. A place has been found 
for a large number of the political questions which have at differ- 
ent times agitated the country. Descriptions are given of the 
leading religious denominations, of the most valuable inventions, 
of the most popular authors. We feel confident that as the sheets 
are torn off during the coming year, the conversation at thous- 
ands of breakfast tables will be directed to the most important 
topics in our national history, and the interest of many a person 
will be awakened afresh in what were not very long ago living 
questions, while many a youth will be led to seek further infor- 
mation in the standard histories. 


Toe Art Amateur for December, the first number of the new 
volume, contains working designs for a teapot (Japanesque decora- 
tion), a dessert plate (wild geranium), a hand screen (shepherdess), 
embroidery (a fan, Christmas-card box, doilies and mitres), re- 
poussé work (cockatoos and dolphins), wood-carving and jewelry ; 
two beautiful designs of children, with minute directions for 
painting in oils and mineral colors; an illustrated report of the 
Feuardent-Cesnola trial; a biography of Charles Sprague Pearce, 
with numerous original drawings; an illustrated notice of the 
Huntington gift to the Metropolitan Museum: reviews of the 
National and Pennsylvania Academy exhibitions, the Sketch Ex- 
hibition, and the National Exposition at Paris; dramatic and 
musical feuilletons; some fine illustrations of Derby porcelain ; 
practical articles on decoration, needlework and china-painting ; 
correspondence, literary and editorial notes. Price 35 cents; $4 
per annum. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New 
York. : 

* Miss Delia Lyman’s Calendar of American History. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 
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The December (Christmas) Magazine or American History 
contains four historical Essays on Christmas and its observances 
in various parts of early America and among different nationalities. 
John Esten Cooke contributes the leading article on ‘‘ Christmas 
Time in Old Virginia,” illustrated with portraits of the Pages, 
Carys, Pendletons and Nelsons of the “ Old Dominion,” with pic- 
tures of ancient churches and historic houses; Norman McF. 
Walter, of New Orleans, follows with a charming!y picturesque 
description of “The Holidays in Early Louisiana,”—among the 
Creoles; John Reade, F.R.S.C., of Montreal, describes “ Christ- 
mas-Tide in Canada,” among the earliest French settlers; and 
Mrs. Lamb, Editor of the Magazine, writes of the ‘“ Christmas 
Season in Dutch New York.” Publication office, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 
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